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New Buildings for the 1871 Exhibition, and 
the Royal Albert Hall, 


HE buildings erected 
for international ex- 
hibitions by the com. 
missioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 


pleted that little 
remains to be done 






ments in some of the 
galleries. Our readers may re- 
member that the new buildings 
flank the arcades on the east and 
west sides of the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
and are joined by means of a glass-covered 


way on the arcades at the north end of the 


are now so far com- | 


beyond the tile pave- | 











Some parts of the Albert Hall will be utilised 
for purposes of the Exhibition, and the great 
hall itself will doubtless be the scene of any 
regal ceremony that may take place in con- 
nexion with it, The scaffulding within the Hall 
is fast disappearing, and the work of completion 
is rapidly progressing. 

The roof is remarkable. It is composed of 
wrought-iron ribs of various spans, springing 
from cast-iron shoes, and meeting at the centre 
a wrought-iron curb, about 18 ft. deep, the under- 
side of which is 33 ft. above the springing line. 
The inequality of the spans is due to the form of 
the building, the plan of that portion of the 
building which the roof covers being an ap- 
proximate ellipse, the axes being 219 ft. 4 in., 
and 185 ft. 4 in. The wall at the springing line 
is only 3 ft. 2 in. in thickness; and to provide 
| for the thrust induced by the extraneous weight 
of snow and force of wind, and the weight of the 
roof covering and ceiling over and above that 
of the principals and purlins, a continuous 
wrought iron curb or tie is built on the top of 














_the wall. This curb is about 4 ft. wide, and in 


section is somewhat similar to an ordinary built 
plate girder laid on its side, the web being 
7-16ths in. thick ; the flanges 8 in. by 7-16ths in., 
and the four connecting |, irons, each 3 in. by 
3 in. by 3-8the in. 
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Royal Albert Hall : 

by 185 ft. 4 in, 

This roof, therefore, is within 21 ft. of the 
span of the St. Pancras Station roof, springing, 
however, not from the ground, as that roof does, 
but from the top of a wall over 100 ft. high. 

Hydraulic lifts will be employed for the pur- 
pose of conveying visitors to the upper galleries 
of the Hall. It is in these galleries that the 
exhibition of educational works and appliances 
will take place, and visitors to the Exhibition be 
afforded an opportunity of hearing the organ 
and other musical performances without extra 
charge. 

A report has jast now been issued by the 
Society of Arts, in connexion with the desire 
entertained by the council to establish a National 
Training School for Music, which has r<feren ce 
to the use of the Albert Hall. The repost recom- 
mends that, in promotion of this parpose, a 
musical section of the society be instit=tcd, with 
a separate fund, in order to give coz<erts an- 
nually in the Royal Albert Hall. These are to 
consist of performances of vocal and instra- 
mental music of the highest character, and after 
paying the expenses of the concerts, the profits 
are to be applied to the establishment of a 
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5 Abe ‘ | Upon this curb rest cast-iron shoes fitted with | National Training School for Music. 
pares mie. Pophaa ett adjustment wedges at the back, by which Ate Members of the Society, for every subscrip- 
We sshjoke a. view® showing the agpeamace pe the principals have exact proportion of strains | tion of one guinea paid to the musical fand, are 
the buildiegs above the arcades; also a view of laid upon them. The principals, thirty in num- to have the privilege of obtaining a transferable 
, Shain : i “rg ber, spring from these shoes, and are calculated | ticket for six evening concerts in the arena and 
the Hall, the sagt OF Meaney OS Selenen, Ss seme. to carry, acting as trusses, their own weight, and | balcony without farther payment, provided that 


what different Sean: WRab wee shown is the view | that of the structural portion of the ceiling mo member as such shall have the privilege of 


we published some time ago. In an early num. | 
ber we will give a plan, showing more clearly | 
the connexion of the various buildings. When | 


and covering; any weight beyond this being receiving more than five tickets on those terms ; 
transmitted through the upper members of the | and persons not members of the Society are to 


| principals, as in an arch, to the horizontal curb. ‘have liberty to purchase tickets on such terms as 


the scheme ie samples, 33 0% Sap @ remark, | The principals are curved trusses, with half- the Council may from time to time determine. A 


able whele, “The genemes tow Gelbed are in | round feet of 10 in. radius, and increasing to a| 


stchnanae kak ies ce Bien biggee Siem depth of 17 ft. 6 in., where they meet the centre 
west, and are 30 ft. wide. The iower story, abe peg espa og groin mtaeitr ted 
coloured pale green and chocolate, has side | Pay : ssh pai seen “ye — ae _— 
lights; and the upper, the walls of which are |  dapeyerton 2 mes Sor wee L irons, ¥ = pe < a 
also of pale green, a central skylight. From the | sae une _— aati ney x or we 
latter there will be a way to a promenade formed | ean. gre aes oe ia —_— ‘ 
on the top of the arcades, and overlooking the | epee * one: nck weadhiiaders by 24 wtih 
gardens. ‘They constitute = remarkably fine | 5-16ths in., cast-iron distance pieces being in- 
range of galleries, as may be imagined. The | Serted about 2 ft. 6 in. apart, and kept in place 
indastrial specimens will oooupy the ground. | by bolts. The centre carb is a strongly-built 
floor. One feature whereby the forthcoming structure of plate and angle iron, and is on plan 
Exhibiiion will be disMeceiehed from ile re. | Concentric with the outer walls, the diameter 

bis — ee being 16 ft. by 13 ft. 7 in. at the top, and 








committee has been authorised to make the 
arrargements for the six concerts as soon as & 
guarantee fund to the extent of 2,0001. and one 
thousand subscriptions of a guinea have been 
obtained. 

Oar readers will notice in the exterior view we 
give the position of the mosaic frieze of which 
we have before now spoken. It consists, we may 
remind them, of a series of cartoons, each of 
which averages 4 ft. in length and is 6 ft. 6 in. 
high, the whole length being 794 ft. The num- 
ber of cartoons is sixteen, and the subjects of 
them are the various matters connected with the 
arts, sciences, and industries. Messrs. Arm- 


decessors will be its arrangement of the 
objects according to classes, and not according | 


to nationalities. No prizes will be awarded, 


14 ft. 2 in. by 11 ft. 7 in. at the bottom. The 
purlias are composed of braced angle iron 
flanges, with Channel iron struts. On the upper 


‘stead, Armitage, A.R.A., Horsley, R.A., Marks, 
Pickeragill, R.A., Poynter, A.R.A., and Yeames, 
A.R.A., are the artists, and the subjects are agri- 


but certificates will be issued showing that curb is built a ventilating chamber, with movable ‘culture, astronomy, geodosie, workers in wood, 


the parties receiving them hed the distino-| |: aows to regulate the draught. Below this | and stone, and iron, music, poetry, constraction, 
— of displaying their prodacts in this Exhibi- ‘chamber the covering is composed of glazing | sculpture, applied mechanics, and so forth. For 
tion, The first division of the Exhibition is | on rolled iron sash-bars of strong section, the | the most part they are highly satisfactory. These 
devoted to the fine arts, including articles of lower portion of the roof being boarded and | cartoons are in terra-cotta mosaic, of simple out- 
utility possessing an artistic character. There| 1.4 for a height of about 12 ft. above the/ line and colours, the figure outlines being in 
are seven classes in this division. What is springing. | black, the figures in buff on a chocolate ground 
_ med the second division of the Exhibition | The ironwork comes from the shops of the| and have been execated by female students at 
Will consist of manafactures, including also p - 1:5 Engineering Company,and was erected | the South Kensington Museum for Messrs, 
machinery and raw materials. by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas, under the | Minton, Hollins, & Co. 

Paris, it is understood, will be well repre- superintendence of Lieut.-Coi. Scott, R.E., the | Much remains yet to be done to complete 
sented, notwithstanding recent disastrous events. architect of the building; Mr. J. W. Grover, C.E., the building. So vast is the grove of timber 


Brussels wants much more space than can be 
given, Bavaria has intimated that the whole of 


ulted on the constructive part.| within—the massive central stack reared for 


being also cons y-ring of the roof, and the cir- 


We mentioned some time ago that when the supporting the ke 


the space allotted to her will be taken up by a centres on which the roof was built were struck, cular group of scaffulding proper that lines the 
display of fine art. The Dusseldorf Academy | the deflection of the centre curb was only 5-16ths | great shell,—that it requires all our confidence 


have given permission for the exhibition of ‘in the calm assurances given by Lieut.-Col 
their pictures and sculptures; and the Royal 
Porcelain Factory of Berlin will send a collec- 
tion of porcelain for exhibition. It is to be 
hoped that our own artists and manufacturers 
have fully availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded.+ 





* See p. 986, 

+ The days named for the reception of the different 
classes of objects are as follow: — Machinery, February 
1, 2, 3, and 4; scientific inventions, Feb. 6 and 7; edu- 
cational works and appliances, Feb, 8 and 9; pottery and 
raw materials, Feb. 10 and 11; woollen and worsted 
fabrics and raw materials, Feb, 13 and 14; sculpture not 





of an inch. 
For the sake of comparison we add a short | 


list of roofs of remarkable span :— 


Cannon-street Station ..srersesserserssresrsraceeereers a = 
Charing-cross Station ...... ceasuthdidens a - 


New Lime-street Station, Liverpool .......... 





orks of utility, Feb. 15 and 16; paintings 
cocks of atility. Feb. 17; sculpture applied to 
Feb. 18 and 20; ae mi gos dy 
‘ phy, &c., Feb. 21; architectural designs, Craw- 
ee eae vodka, Feb, 22; tapestries, Ce | gar em- 
broideries, &c., Feb. 23; designs for ali kinds of deco- 
rative manufactures, Feb. 24; copies of pictures, —— 
enamels, &c., Feb. 25; paintings not applied to works o 


utility, Feb.{27 and 28, 


applied to 
applied to wo 
works of utility, 





Scott and Mr. Thomas Lucas to anticipate the 
opening of the Hall by the 1st of May. Oa the 
whole, we think that the present condition of 
the building is rather less favourable to its 
acoustic success than will be that of its complete 
finish. Whatever break is given to the waves of 
sound by the irregularities of the scaffolding 
will be equalled by that caused by the persous 
of the audience. Again, the completion of the 
ceiling, as to which we shall have a word to say 
will certainly not lessen the effect of sound 
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elegant and commodious reading-room of the 
British Maseum, the light has a perplexing, 
irritating character, which cannot be altogether 
due to the stmosphere of Bloomsbury. We 
believe that che defect is due to its admission 
through the vertical sides of the lantern. Of 
course ifevery ray of light that thus enters be 
traced, it will be seen at how many angles it 
must be reflected before it falls fair on the table 
of the reader. 

Now, the external windows of the Albert Hall 
serve to light the corridors, and roome, and 
passages, and throw bat little light into the 
main area of the building. This, we are con- 
vinced, is a great advantage. I(, then, the 
ceiling itself be rendered, not glaring, like a 
window, bat luminous, like the atmosphere, we 
shall -have such an irradiation of the whole 
interior as will correspond with that of an 
hypzethral temple or theatre. This «ffect cannot 
be attained by the use of transparent glass, 
which would localise the source of light, and 
entirely defeat the object we have in view. It 
would not be attained by white, the exclusive 
introduction of roughened or ground glass; as 
the white element would still predominate, while 
the aérial light is blue, It would probably ba 
best attained by the use, or, at least, the free 
intermixture, of a pale blue glass, or even of 
faintest tones distinctly audible throughout the| the pale rich blue of the early glass-workers, 
whole great building, but they were almost) interspersed with raby and yellow. For this, 
equally audible throvghout. It seemed that on | however, there is neither time nor, we suppose, 
the minor, or transverse, axis of the ellipee they | money. What remains is a treatment en grisaille. 
were somewhat fainter than elsewhere; bat the Many of the windows of York Minster are filled 
difference, if real, was not great. When the) with such glass as we suggest. Not only must 
violin was played it was impossible to get away | the luminiferons quality of the glass be attended 
from the sound,—close to the player, at the) to, but it is of the utmost importance to the 
bottom of the arena, in the boxes, in the} architectural success of the interior of the 





wichin. The peculiarly bard character of the 
cement and scagliola used, the careful grooving, 
tonguing, and binding together into a veritable 
drum of a segmental portion of the ceiling,—all 
these are elements of acoustie success. But the 
main point, after all, rae to be the shape 
d rtiong of the building. 

ee re the Qaeen, whose lively interest 
in the progress of the building is well known, 
paid it a visit on Saturday last, accompanied by 
the Princess Beatrice, coming up from Windsor 
Castle for the purpose. The Queen inspected | 
the frieze, and then proceeded over a rough bat 
ccmmodious gangway to a platform in the centre 
of the building, visiting the Royal box, and other 
portions of the edifice. A little boy named 
Frederick Britten, a son of one of the workmen 
employed on ths work, sang, without accompani- 
ment, as did also Miss Anna Williams; and one 
of the cfiicisls of the Science end Art Depart- 
ment played several airs on the violin, The 
Queen expressed her great satisfaction, and 
encored Miss Williams. After her Majesty’s 
departure, the experiments were continued, and 
the means were thus given of comparing the 
effects of similar sounds, as heard in the arena 
(or pit), the boxes, and the galleries. 

’ We are bound to bear testimony as to the 
excellence of the result. Not only were the 








gallery,—you seemed equally near to the instru- | 
ment. The wailing notes of the catgut filled the | 


eutire area, and fell on the ear without interrup- 
tion or echo. The effect of Miss Williams’s voice 
was perfectly charming. The musical sounds 


passed you even as you stepped into the outer | 


corridor, quite out of the reach of the proposed 
audience, and seemed, in that position, to soar 


and float through the air like the notes of the | 


skylark. 

for speaking, there seems reason to hope that 
the amphitheatre will be no less suitable. 
were not furnished, it is true, on Saturday, with 
an orator as well as with a musician and with 
vocalists ; but the brief remarks which we could 


extract from the modesty of those on the! 


orchestral platform were fully audible. It is 


probable that great deliberation of utterance | 


will be the main requisite in a speaker in this 
place, and that, with this, he would be able to 
fill the Hail, This, however, yet remains to be 
proved. 


Of the organ constructing by Mr. Willis we | 
It is to be, | 
they say, the finest organ in England. In the} 
quality of sweetness of sound, which, to some | 


may fiud another occasion to speak. 
pe 


ears, is the first of musical charms, all new organs 
are deficient. That at Birmingham has re- 
markably improved in this respect since its 
opening, when it was signally brassy. The large 
new organ at St. Paul’s is a harsh and disagree- 
able instrument compared with the magnificent 
old organ by Father Smith, now removed to the 
choir, on which, the other evening, we heard pro- 
duced such wailing and sighingof the winds, such 
rolling response of thunder, and such ajabilant out- 
burst of the vor humana or vor celestes, in which 
the whole forty-four of Grinling Gibbons’s lovely 
cherubs seemed to join with open mouths, that 
it was worth passing a vigil in the charch to hear 
it,—a vigil of a winter's night. 

The point on which we feel, at this mothent, 
the most anxiety is, what may be called with 
propriety the glass ceiling. We speak on this 
subject with the less reserve because we are 
aware that it is yet under discussion. The 
original plan of lighting the building by ellip- 
tical openings in the roof, has been abandoned 
for that, suggested by us, of glazing the roof. 
It is very possible to over-light a building, and 
the effect is very painful to the eye. Our expe- 
rience of buildings thus rendered all but in- 


tolerable is, however, confined pretty closely to | 


those of which the walls are pierced by large elapsed since the last labourer carried away the 


and numerous windows, while the roof caste a 
shade. The positively painful effect ‘ 
light, thus treated, produces on the eye, was no 
doubt one main reason which led to the ex- 
cellence of the art of the glass-stainer in the 
-thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Our know. 
ledge of good roof lighting is more restricted. 
It cannot be said to be more eatisfactory. 


cme of the best known instances, that of the | 7 a 





Tn | 


building that the harmony of the ceiling should 
be maintaived. It must be a trae composition, 
stamped by unity of design and due subordina- 
tion of treatment. The glazier must not intrude 
on us, nor the carpenter, nor the iron-fitter. 
Anything approaching the endless and unrelieved 
parallelograms of the Crystal Palace will entirely 
ruin the building. Any emphasising of the lixes 
of rib must be avoided; for, let us remember, it 
is not a case like that of mullions and tran- 


, somes, or of the perforations in solid stone in 
We 


which all our pointed windows originated. 
Stonework, rich in its own architectural beauty, 
may make glass subservient to its own require- 
ments. Ironwork has no architectaral beauty. 
Its merits are intellectual, not sathetic ; 
structural, not decorative. If, then, we make 
the details of onr glass wait upon those of our 


| ironwork, we shall have something poor and 
, inartistic—a station roof or a factory skylight— 


not a great crystal velarium, 

The ceiling, let us suggest, might be in three 
concentric zones, respectively occupying one- 
half, one-third, and one-sixth of the diameter. 
The lower zone should be a bold black diapered 
or foliated pattern, on a grey ground, the orna- 
mentation to be of the grand severe style of the 
older glass foliage, of which we have good 
English examples. The central zone should be 
for the most part of grey or roughened glass, 
but still with black diapers or inlet lozenges and 
lines. The third part should be a repetition of 
the outer zone, with the exception that the 
thickness of all the black stencilling, the size 
and proportions of the foliage or diaper, should 
bear the same ratio to those of the lower part 
that is borne by the respective circumferences 
of the outer and inner circles. Thus treated, 
we should probably have a ceiling as original and 
as successful as any other part of the building. 

We wish a speedy and successful completion 
to the Hall, and an inauguration of acoustic ex- 
periments (which stands Kensingtonice for very 
charming concerts) in a theatre which is 
certainly unique. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN OCTOGENARIAN ARCHITECT.* 


WHEN an author tells us he helped to lay ont 
Bryanston and Montague squares, now as brown, 
begrimed, and composed as if a century had 
last 


ladder used in their erection ; that, as 


which white | ensign, he carried the colours of the corps of the 


Loyal British Artificers, when that body lined 
the road from Whitehall to St. Paul’s, at the 





* The Autobiography of an Octogenarian Architect : 
being a Record of his Studies at Home and Abroad daring 
Sixty-five years. By George Ledwell Twylor. London: 

+ ag Co., Paternoster-row. argate: T. H, 


faneral of Lord Nelson; that he was the mo... 
ane 4 ; was th 

of inducing King William 1V. to confer m2 
designation of Mare upon the Place 
now known by that name; moreover, that he 
has studied architecture for sixty-five years, j 
the course of which period he has been in com. 
munication with many eminent men,— we ad 
take it for granted that his talk will be wort 
hearing. Accordingly, we prepare to listen with 
attention. 

A chooolate-colour covered quarto lies open 
before us, containing a portion of an outline of 
the professional career of this octogenarian archj. 
tect,—a fine old English architect, we may add 
of the good old school that considered the grand 
tour, with its summer loiter in Greece, as an 
indispensable link between the conclusion of his 
articles and the commencement of practice on 
his own account ; who, besides having influenced 
London topography to the extent indicated above 
has given some of its buildings finer tonches 
that he delineates with triumph. The Admiralty, 
those head-quarters of the hopes of so many of 
the cadets of old English families, especially ig 
indebted to his zeal; for it was he who sub. 
tracted the two missing colamng in the facade 
to form side entrances into the courtyard. He 
is associated, too, with another of the lesser 
lions Londoners always point out to their country 
cousins, for it was under his euperintendence 
that the first ball was put up at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, to denote the correct 
time to the shipping in the river. Our ootoge. 
narian, in a word, is Mr. George Ledwell Taylor, 
formerly civil arehitect to the Naval Depart. 
ment. 

His autobiography is more curious and enter. 
{taining than, strictly speaking, useful. The 





hundred illustrations with which he enriches the 
first volame of it, now issued, are nearly all too 
| late in the day. The subjects selected have been 
_ done over and over again in the long ivterval 
that has elapsed since the tours were taken in 
which they were measured and sketched. They 
are all interesting, but many are too familiar. Not 
89, however, when Mr. Taylor and his friend 
| Cresy trudged four thousand miles and more on 
foot, gallant, sure, aud hopeful ; through England 
first, and then by sea, and conveyances occa 
sionally, till more than seven thousand miles had 
been accomplished, through France, Swiizer- 
land, Italy, Greece, and Bicily. In those days 
John Britton was only commencing the series of 
pioneer works that have proved so usefal to the 
architectural student, incomplete though they be 
as far as details are concerned; the issue of 
Smirke’s Specimens of Continental Architec‘ure 
‘was discontinued; Cockerell’s Greek drawings, 
made only a short time before, were lying un- 
published in his portfolio; Pagin was nuknown 
to fame; the Brandons were uot; the compre- 
hensive Fergusson was not; the more familiar 
and friendly Murray was not. Everything was 
comparatively new, and generally unpublished. 
And Mr. Taylor measured and sketched York 
Minster, and St. Peter's, Rome, with the same 
enthusiasm as when, with Signor Lucier! 
as his guide, he climbed to the roofs of 
Greek temples to master their construction. 
Beverley or Basew, Stamford, Strasbourg, or the 
Temple of Japiter Olympius at Agrigentam, 
did not matter which; he measured and drew 
everything that came in his way, with & 
tolerable degree of certainty that it had not 
been done before. In the half-century that bas 
elapsed, however, nearly every building he illus- 
trates has become almost a household word with 
us. Who does not know every stage in the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, or every interstice of 
the Gate of Lions at Mycaone, or every detail of 
Fountains Abbey, for instance? Yet here we 
have them once more. There is, however, ® 
second volume in the press, which may contala 
novelties in the way of sketches. The present 
instalment shows us about forty-five years 
professional experience acquired under circum: 
stances that, upon the whole, appear to have 
been singularly fortunate. " : 
Mr. Taylor was articled to Mr. Parkinsov, 
Ely-place, in 1804. It was under him that : 
aesisted in laying out the Portman estate; butt i 
Earl of Shrewsbury to have employ 
our author personally in the alteration of 
large honse at the south-west angle of no 
ston-square. This is the only commis#o 
recorded before he set out with Mr. Cresy, ar 
old achoolfollow and fellow-pupil, on the first ¢ 
his walking tours. On this occasion they v=" : 
the south of England. On the next, they 0" 
in York ; aud thence studied aud sketched, ‘J 
the Minster and Lord Burlington's Asse?Y 
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Rooms, Beverley Minster, Fountains Abbey, 
Rivaulx, Dancombe Park, Louth, Boston, Grant. 
ham, &c. Peterborough, Lincoln, and Ely 
Cathedrals were also measured and sketched 
in this tour; the roof of King’s College Chapel 
especially examined, and the construction of it 
mastered. 

Looking back at his investigations of these 
days, Mr. Taylor has a word or two to say about 
Lincoln Cathedral. The old part of the west 
front of this edifice is ordinarily ascribed to 
Remegius; but he finds reason to believe that 
the lower portion of the fagade, up to the inter. 
laced arches over the great openings, is a part of 
the first building erected by Paulinus, accordin 
to Bede, in 628. His ideas on this subject are 
fully explained by means of diagrams. 

In the following year, 1817, the friends started 
on the Grand Tour. There were the long broiling 
drive to Brighton, the slow voyage to Dieppe, 
inclading @ night at sea, and the rumbling ride 
in the diligence to Paris, that are now all things 
of the past,—before, however, the real journey 
began, for Cresy was already in Paris. After 
a week in that passionate city, they set out for 
Chartres, and commenced their sketching opera- 
tious. They measured and drew the cathedral ; 
and the plans of Chartres, Amiens, Rouen, St. 
Ouen (Rouen), Evreux, Beauvais, and Rheims 
Cathedrals all appear in the volume before us, 
drawn to the scale of 100 ft.to an inch. It is 
not clear, however, that they measured them all, 
though they visited and examined them. They 
met with one fact in the neighbourhood of 
Beauvais, that impressed the author to such an 
extent that he has related it twice, with the 
distinction only that he calls the scene of it 
Villiers in one place and Villers in the other. Au 
eleventh-century church was in the course of 
demolition at Villiers, and the component parts 
of it were being sold, the capitals being offered 
to them at five francs apiece. It is now too late 
to tell this tale twice with any effect, but the 
persistency might have been usefal at the time. 

The friends made a tour of pleasure of 250 
miles on foot, through Switzerland, and then 
came down by Geneva and Lyons to Marseilles. 
Thence they performed the feat of walking the 
distance to Frejas, fifty-seven miles, before 
dinner. Mr. Taylor shall give his own curt 
version of this “ good joke” :— 

At Marseilles we joined our friend, Mr. Sanders, and his 
artist, Mr. Purser. As we had walked through Switzeriand 
and from Lyons, Mr. Sanders, on our retiring to rest, ob- 
served jeatingly, ‘‘ Gentlemen, as you are so fond of walk- 
ing, perhaps you would prefer doing so to-morrow to 
Frejus; it is only filty-seven miles, and whoever gets there 
first shall order the dinner and accommodation; we will 
carry your luggage,” which was peu de choses, ‘‘ Agreed,” 
said we; ‘‘ good night.” 

At three o’clock we got up, consigned our knapsacks to 
Andrew, Mr. Sanders’s German servant, and started. The 
first eighteen miles up the Esterelle, a very steep road, to 
breakfast. Mr. Sanders was called about eight, and 
Andrew prepared to dress his master’s hair, &c. ‘‘ Well, 
Andrew, are the gentiemen ing to walk to-day?” 
“Oh yee, Sar, tre clock!” What !” “ Yes, tre clock, 
Sar!” ‘Order horses—four—direetly. I will not have 
my hair dressed, nor wait for breakfast.” However, he 
never caught us up. The first eighteen miles his four 
horses could only go a toot pace, and we arrived at Frejus 
soon after six, At seven they came, and found dinner a 
ready, for which, and lodging, he had to pay. 


Mr. Sanders, we may explain, was a retired 
architect, and was Soane’s first pupil. He 
joined Mr. Taylor in his tour through Greece 
in the following year. At Pisa the two tra- 
vellers drew the cathedral, baptistery, and 
leaning tower; and, subsequently, they pub- 
lished their drawings. At Rome, too, they 
amassed materials for a work which they ulti- 
mately published under the title of “‘ The Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Rome.” Consequently, 
when we complain of the selection of sketches 
as representing familiar buildings, we must 
recollect that the author has performed a share 
in making them so. In Rome they found 
and associated with Hardwick, Donaldson, Val- 
liamy, Basevi, Goldicutt, architects; Gibson, 
sculptor; Euzstlake, Denning, and Harlow, 
paintera; and they made the acquaintance of 
Canova, through a letter of introduction with 
which Westmacott had furnished Mr. Taylor. 
Barry started on his Grand Tour only five days 
after our author, and for three years they were 
frequently at the same places within a day or 
two of each other, without, however, often 
coming in contact. Cockerell had been over the 
same ground about five years before, and was 
well remembered by many persons with whom 
the friends met. This last architect, indeed, 
left a trail of regard behind him which Mr. 
Taylor describes as “ devotion.” Six of these 
young men, we may add here, on their return 


& | of history,—of the Bootians, Thebans, Athe- 








Claob, and met at the monthly dinner at the 
Thatched House, where they "aah have en- 
joyed many reminiscences in common. These 
were Barry, Cockerell, Basevi, Hardwick, Donald- 
son, and Taylor. 

: In Greece, Mr. Taylor was so fortunate as to 
discover one of the moat interesting of the minor 
monuments of antiquity, His party, which now 
consisted of four persons,—for Mr. Saunders and 
his artist had joined them, as indicated above,— 
made an excursion to Cheronea from Livadia. 
Here, with their minds fall of realisations of the 
great engagements that have made the plain 
famous through more than two thousand years 


nians, and Philip of Macedon,—they were re- 
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Mr. Taylor prepares a sheet, placing th 
of the classic temples in juxta veaitie ati = 
of the cathedrais, which is given in this portion 
of his work. A second sheet shows us the rela- 
tive west elevations, to the same scale, of the 
Temple of Minerva at Athens, and of York 
Minster. On this subject the author remarks, 
that the construction and fiaish of the marble 
temples is certainly most beantifal, but the 
magnitude and accommodation for worshippers 
in the cathedrals surpass them. He leaves his 
readers, he says, “to indulge in any reflections 
that may occur to them on the comparison.” 
Bat adds, that his is a “ plain unvarnished tale,” 
which he hopes will be useful. In the face of 
the illustrations, since published by Cockerell, 


called to the present by the stumble of Mr. | Donaldson, Gand i 

Taylor’s horse over a block of slippery white | be considered ee be my ras portend 
marble which cropped up in ‘the road. He) they will be accepted “ for what they are worth.” 
looked back at the cause of the jolt, and saw an After this Mr. Taylor’s experiences are 
indication of sculpture on the marble, which! English. He and his friend settled down in 
induced him to call a halt, and make an explo- | London as the first tenants of Mr. Peto’s New 
ration. Some peasants working close by were Furnival’s Inn. They occupied themselves with 
brought to the assistance of the party, and by | the arrangement and publication of their work 
their united efforts they succeeded in disinter-|on Rome, in the course of which, as a variety to 
ring the colossal head of a lion, weighing about the usual smoothness of their road, they met 
three tons; none other, in fine, than that | with obstructions that were the results of two 
described by Pausanias as having been erected fires, and a bankruptcy on the part of their 
to ornament the tomb of the Sacred Band of the | printers and publishers. Five hundred copies 
300 Thebans, who, till they fell before Philip, of the wo:k, the price of which was 18 guineas 
had never been conquered. Further research | and 24 guineas, on India paper, were burnt in 
yielded more fragments, including one of the| Mr. Moyes’s premises. Their firet new under- 
hind legs, which was 2 ft. 3 in. in diameter. taking was to assist Britton with his work on 
The satisfaction of this discovery was great ; for | Canterbury Cathedral. They offered to make 
as Strabo mentioned the fact of the tomb having | all the necessary drawings, con amore, and he 
been erected, and Pausanias more minutely | closed with them. 

described it, successive travellers had sought for| More than once in the course of his life the 
it with curiosity, without, however, succeeding | author approached the consummation of de- 
in finding it. Gell, Dodwell, Leake, Hammond, | sirable events, and then drifted away- again 
and Holland,—all mention this lion and their| before he drew sufficiently close to the oppor- 
unavailing search for it. On the return of the| tunity to grasp it. Thus, when friendly with 
party to Athens, they apprised the English Wilkie, there was a proposition to make him a 
consul and other persons of influence of the dis- | Royal Academician, which was not carried into 
covery; and when Mr. Taylor became Civil | effect; and at another time, there was a prospect 
Architect to the Navy he endeavoared to per- | of associating himself with Sir Charles Barry, 
suade the Admiralty Board to allow it to be| which aleo fell to the ground. On the other 
brought home in one of their vessels. But the hand, he appears to have obtained the lucrative 
lion is still in the land where the generons/| post of Sarveyor of Buildings to the Admiralty, 
victors placed it. M. Siegel has published a with the least possible exertion. The appoint- 
restoration of it in the “ Transactions of the Soc. | ment being vacant, he resolved to apply for it, 
Archeol. di Roma,” 1856, a facsimile of which is| when he was advised by Mr. Lushington, then 





given by Mr. Taylor; and there is now a cast of 
it in the British Museum. As Sir Thomas Wyse 
points out, the attitude is expressive of angry | 
defiance, inasmuch as the heroes it commemo- | 
rated were defeated. In Siegel’s restoration it | 
is seated on its haunches, with its mouth slightly | 
opened as though giving utterance to an angry | 














growl, As Mr. Taylor's claim to the discovery | 
was lost sight of, he, as late as 1862, on the 
receipt of the cast at the British Museam from 
Athens, made it known to the authorities, in a 
correspondence printed in full. 

Brigands and quarantine were the chief dis- 
comforts to be dreaded in Greece. There were 
neither at Marathon, though two days before 
| they visited that place they were stopped in au 
excursion to Anchesmus, becanse other persons, 
were performing quarantine there. Mr. Taylor) 
has but little enthusiasm for Marathon :— 

“Sunday, June 2ist. Set out at six o'clock for) 
Marathon, intending to go by Vradna; but after two) 
hours’ travelling we came to 2 full stop in the midst of } 
untraversed mountains, and found our guides had lost| 
their way. Anu hour or two were lost in endeavouring 


to 
find a track; but, after all, we were obliged to return to 


another convent we bad passed, and there were put ia the 


road; but we came into the plain by village at the south 
end of it, and not by Vradna, as we intended, We tra- 
versed the plain to that place, and were persuaded to pro- 
ceed to Marathon, where we dined and slept. It is a 
miserable village between two hills, lying out of the plain, 
next the sea,” 

It was generally difficult to procure horses, 
and many delays had to be endured on that 
account. But the travellers pushed on and on 
from Athens to the island of Ugina, Corinth, 
Xauthe, and thence to Malta, Sicily, Naples, and 
back again to Rome, where in the coarse of the 
winter they finished their drawings and mea- 
surements for their Roman work. On the way 
home to England their sympathies, of course, 
were entirely with classic art. Every temple, 
trinmphal arch, and antique fragment on their 
retarn journey had a charm for them which their 
Greek experiences, doubtless, intensified. Oualy 
one Gothie building on the route is illustrated, 
which is that of the church of San Francesco. 
There are two highly finished drawings of this 
building, showing the two churches, one over 
the other; although, we observe, there was 
ovly part of a day spent there. These are 














to Evgland, were members of the Architects’ 


probably the result of some subsequent visit. 


| Secretary to the Treasury, to get three certifi- 


cates from members of his own profession, and 
three from bankers or merchants, and send them 
to Lord Melville with his application. He ob- 
tained the requisite testimonials from Messrs. 
Soane, Nash, and Smirke, erchitects, and Sir 
John Lubbock (banker), Sir Thomas Reid (mer- 
chant), Sir John Rae Reid (merchant), his 
father’s solicitor, his master, Mr. Parkinson, and 
Mr. Burton; sent them in; and in the course of 
a few days received the appointment. He re- 
tained this post for thirteen years. In 1827, the 
Dake of Clarence, afterwards King William IV., 
became Lord High Admiral, and, consequently, 
the head of Mr. Taylor’s department. His sub- 
ordinate records that he never met a kinder 
man, and gives several instances of hia nice 
consideration for others. Among other details 
he relates the circumstances attending the ex- 
traction of the pillars from the fagade of the 
Admiralty. 

One day the Dake told him he was going to 
have a large party at bis official residence, and 


| that the fact of there being but one entrance to 


it was very inconvenient. ‘I wish you to con- 
sult with George” (Colonel Fitzclarence), he 
added; “he is a good architect, and between 
you, I dare say, you will hit upon some remedy 
for this on a future occasion.” Mr. Taylor de- 
clared he had a remedy ready contrived, which 
he could explain and carry into execution in 
time for the party next day, if the Duke would 
give him leave. He had thought over the 
matter, and was prepared with a model showing 
the alteration. 


** T soon fetched the model, which consisted in removing 
one column from the fagade on each side of the entrance, 
and sustaining the entablature by an architrave of cast 
iron similar to that to be removed. The Dnke said, 
‘Excelient, let it be done forthwith. You say it can be 
done in time, which eeems a!most impossible.’ ‘I am 
quite sure of it,’ said I. Mr. Croker had some time pre- 
viously sent for me and said, ‘ I hare sent for you, Mr. 
Taylor, to tell you [ am the organ of the Board, and any 
directions you may receive for siterations from bis Royal 
Highness, you will refer to me.’ I therefore went at once 
aud informed Mr. Croker of this. ‘Very well, leave it 


with me,’ ” 

The surveyor had no idea of thus abandoning 
his pet echeme, and urged that he mast give 
orders for ita execution immediately, in order to 
engure its completion in time. Bat Mr. Croker 
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was inexorable. In this dilemma the author, 
who seems never to have been at a loss for a 
first-class adviser, consulted Sir George Cock- 
barn. “ He paced the room as if ina soliloquy, 
saying, sotto voce, ‘ Take caré of yourself, and 
never mind Croker’ ‘My dear friend, it is an 
awkward position you are in, I cannot advise 
you. Whereupon I made drawings, and took | 
them to Maudsley, who undertook to perform the 
work on receiving my order to dogo.” In the, 
afternoon he observed Mr. Croker and Mr. 
Smirke in consultation over the case, across the 
street. He went to them and urged his point, 
but etill did not succeed in carrying it. How- 
ever, the next day he received a letter from the 
Dake, which enabled him to set to work. A fac- | 
mile of the letter is inserted. 

In 1830, when on his way to Stangate to give 
directions concerning the repair of the docks at 
Deptford, Mr. Taylor observed the late Sir Charles 





Hardy waiting, among other officers, for an 


audience, and as the great hero died in his arms 
he considered him a more fitting person than 
himself to make the suggestion. He therefore 
intrusted him with the secret of his mission, but 
Sir Thomas would not take upon himeelf the 
ungracious task. However, Mr. Taylor waited 


his turn, saw the King, made his proposal of the 
‘alteration of title, and succeeded in his object. 


“I see,” said his Majesty ; ** give me your plan, 


'—pen and ink,” and writing “ Trafalgar-square, 


William Rex,” handed it back to him : “ There, 


' take that to Lord Duncannon.” 


At last the day came when there was a change 


of luck. Lord Dalmeny and Lord Minto, both 


new members of the Board, considered it would 
be a saving to pension off the surveyor and 
appoint an officer of Engineers in his place; 
which officer, Mr. Taylor found, was to be Captain 
Brandreth, then about to marry Lord Dalmeny’s 


Barry and a stranger, in a gateway, examining — As SS ee never ne singly in 
what he took to be a block of Portland stone ordinary people’s experience, so they came in 
carved into a Corinthian cornice. “ What a fine couples in that of our octogenarian. No sooner 
block of stone you have there,” he exclaimed. was he deprived of his post than scarlet fever 
They laughed, and Barry replied, ‘Let me visited his large family, and his wife, with two 
iutrodace to you Mr. Ranger: this block of children, died of it. He thought first of quali- 
stone, as you think it, is composed of his patent | y 
concrete, and is going up as @ cornice in a house surveyor, and when a vacancy occurred in West- 
now building in Pall-mall.” This led to an ap- minster he commenced a contest, which he 
pointment with Mr. Ranger to consider the declined on learning that meena et 
pplicability of concrete to the works in the | the late Mr. Howell, had performed the duties 
docks, and its ultimate use there, as well as at for years before the death of the late surveyor. 
Chatham, in 1834. The large storehouse at | The autographs of most of the leading architects 
Chatham, 540 ft. long, was cracking, and coming | of 7 dey, ermnnrwd ss re pages 
to pieces. It was imperative that it should be | are photo-lithograp y Messrs, Whiteman 
attended to, and it was successfully underpinned | Bass, and form an interesting page. yor ser 
and furnished with a solid foundation of con-| Mr. Taylor embarked in building in Tyburnia 
crete, without the removal of the enormous | and Westburnia. He built, he tells us, the — 
quantities of stores it contained. An account of end of Hyde Park-square, Chester-place, an 
the process employed was communicated by the the south side of Gloucester-square. Then he 
author to the members of the Royal Institute of | built a house in Westbourne-terrace, and lived 
British Architects about two years afterwards, |in it. He also built Orsett House, adjoining the 
a rn 2 reed s re volume ye = | rs a “ piece =" erase on pe — 
pe ery peony “it Pry le arg vs . | of the Bishop a lake me Bat bad 
reduced copy of the Propyleum at Athens, times came; and the great fortune that ap- 
“with central portico and side ones, with | peared to be coming within his grasp gradually 
Doric columns, fell entablature over, try- | vanished. 
glyphs, &c.,” all in concrete. The new; But the formation of the South-Western Rai!- 
Admiral’s House at Sheerness was built upon way, the Regent’s Canal Railway, and the North 
a foundation of concrete. But, once the new Kent Railwsy brought him fresh employment, 
material failed : because, we would add in paren- | the nature of which is detailed. The proposal 
thesis, not rightly managed. This was at Wool-| to continue the latter from Stroud to Dover 
w'ch, where a graving dock had been built of it, bronght him into communication with the Dake 
with a facing of granite. When finished, and ad- of Wellington, of whose letters upon the subject 
venturously deepened by tke reconstruction of the | he gives fac similes. But he met with but little 
bottom, 4 ft. d »h received to his h 8 t fi him ; ially, he refused to ha 
that the floor of it eoeal ” like the heaving of| his seinereanend wemenen. Noe an, the Dake 
a humen breast.” He reported the failare to the | declared, used railways less than he did ; but on 
Board with deep sorrow, and a consultation was public grounds he would assist the construction 
agreed —_— nag Walker was called in, who of this one. The plans were completed and de- 
prescribed granite for a first-class dock, but he posited in due time, and the Bill drawn by Dor- 
ultimately took fright at the subterranean springs | ringtons, with, unfortunately, the name of the 
that had proved the masters of the concrete,' Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports placed at the 
the dock was abandoned, and a large basin only head of the list of commissioners. As soon as 
— i da | the insertion of his name was perceived by the 
7 A vere occasion, Mr. Taylor was required by Duke, he resolately withdrew from all relation 
= oard to inquire into the nature of some | with the project. _A violent opposition from the 
Beschwstar a = queed Werhk. Me Wey WOM | wen o> fr eeeealile aera ree 
c - He relates, with | so far successful as to end in the abandon- 
= 24. owe y, Ser pe tags ~ familiarity _ of _ ioe the time being. Mr. Taylor 
with the diving-bell. en the descent was’ relates that he had to bear the expenses of this 
pene Oa he found huge masses of limestone abortive scheme to the amount of *3,0001., owing 
rolled up from the toe of the work on to the top, | to his neglect to obtain the signatures of the 
one of which was of eight tons weight, as well | directors t0 an agreement to aeaenaie him. 
as breaches in the general line. When at the This is the line subsequently taken up and 
yes 2 ny ty fathoms, surveying, he carried out as the London, Chatham, and Dover 
observed that was oozing from the nose, | Railway. 
eyes, and ears of the clerk of the works who| If any one should ask why the octogenarian 
accompanied him. architect has given us all these particulars, they 


_e —_. 
ON COLOUR IN CHURCHEs. 
Tue four letters addressed by Mr. 

Sharpe to the Builder, on Seis anki sc 
August last,* have been collected by him into 
good-looking pamphlet,+ and wil), no doubt, be 
thus read again by many who saw them in their 
previous form, Their collection serves to indi. 
cate that the writer has “had his say,” or, a 
least, a share of it, and gives a fair opportunity 
for a glance at the various views on this much. 
vexed question. The existence of parties in the 
matter is constantly forcing itself on the atten. 
tion,—the Mono (or Oligo rather) aud Poly 
schools, now in conflict almost internecine, now 
in temporary amicable compromise; the “ Droij” 
and “ Gauche,” with all the formalities of hos. 
tility; and a “ Centre” between the two, com. 
prising the very large Cave of Adullam of 
chromaticians. Mr. Sharpe has devoted his 
well-known skill and fertility of illustration to 





fying himself for the appointment of district | 





The Melville Hospital, Chatham, was built 
from the designs of Mr. Taylor, with the wards 
in separate pavilions. He quotes from the report 
of the Commission for the organisation of mili- 
tary hospitals, the favourable opinions that have 
been passed upon it, and plumes himself upon the 





fact that the new St. Thomas’s Hospital is pre- 
cisely similar in plan to his design. He was 
desired, by the Lord High Admiral, to make 
plans for a larger building at Sheerness, for 1,000 | 
men ; but this was not carried ont. 

Mr. Taylor built the east side of the new 
equare at Charing-cross, which, after King 
William’s accession, with his permission was to 
be called King William IV.’s Square. But the 
name was considered unadvicable, perhaps un. 
wieldy, by “the Woods and Forests” among other 
authorities. Our author repaired to St. James's, 
intent upon suggesting to the King the desira- 
bility of giving it the name of the victory in 
which Nelson fell. Here he found Sir Thomas 





will find that he has prepared an answer to the 
question. He says most minds endeavour to do 
some good, or to leave some record in this life; 
that he feels these desires; that he hopes to 
show he was persevering and industrious ; and to 
convey some information to the rising members 
of his profession that may be generally useful 
and instractive. And when we have looked 
throngh his account of his successes, failures, 
and mistakes, we feel that he may not have 
fallen altogether short of his aim, 





Microscopic Photography put to Good 
Use.—Paris is said to contain 1,400 trained 
pigeons, so that there is a prospect of obtaining 
news by this means as long as'the siege laste. 
On the 17th ult. a pigeon arrived from Tours 
with a small sheet of paper, on which a Govern- 
ment despatch, and 116 private letters, were 





these letters, and, with the art of an advocate 
|has put forward al] the most prominent points 
| of his side of the question, though, at the same 
time, we (who knew it already) do not fail to see 
_ indications enough that, on occasion, he could be 
| an impartial, as he is an accomplished, judge. 
It is very satisfactory that the general bearings 
of any art practice should be often and tho. 
roughly discussed from the first, and especially 
at the time when discussion may be of immediate 
value. A correspondent of the Builder (p. 649, 
ante), @ little while since, said that “ our theory 
of restoration has to be perfected, now that the 
greater portion of the work of restoration has 
been done.” Perhaps this is not far from a 
specimen of most human doings. History sees 
so much more of the field than the makers of 
history. 

Any consideration which we give it seems to 
lead us, in the desire for illustration, well away 
from our immediate subject into generalitiee,— 
“ to follow any road far enough may lead us to 
the world’s end.” 

The Cistercians, to whose discipline and 
customs Mr. Sharpe points with pleasure,— 
quoting, by the way, some of the instructions of 
their rule not closely touching the question of 
colour with an evident relish,—seem in so many 
respects under a different sky from ourselves that 
most of us find a difficulty in realising their 
austere and toilsome liyes, and their rigid order. 
Mr. Sharpe “having visited the remains of all 
this order in France, England, and Germany” 
(a task no doubt undertaken in a holiday spirit, 
but without a holiday desultoriness, and that 
should surely be completed by the publication of 
a volume on the subject), must after such a quest 
have in his mind plenty of river valleys with his 
favourite buildings “ devoid of all florid orna- 
mentation ” in the midst, wood-crowned hills in 
summer and autumn leafage, not to speak of the 
skies and purple sunsets; and we doubt whether 
the fiercely ascetic character of the men that 
erected their homes among these scenes comes 
up as more than an occasiunal recollection, when 
the images of the buildings and their surround- 
ings “flash on the inward eye.” The harmony 
of simple forms, lar repetitions and symme- 
tries, with pastoral scenery, no one disputes; 
but how the loxuriance, and rich beauty and 
plenty, and the air of glad content, seem to con- 
trast with the stern life that a St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux would -have lived there, and made to 
reflect itself on the architecture of his house! 
Are there not two sets of tendencies in human 
nature, each with its own interest, the one neces- 
sarily excluding the other as far as it 18 
dominant,—the enjoying (of course we only n 
to speak of good and pure enjoyments) and the 
self-denying impulses? The expression of the 
one being :— 

“ Beautiful earth, and could we eliminate only 
This vile hungering impulse, this demon within us of 


Life» vers bentitnde, living a perfect divine satisfaction.” 
Contrasting with the other’s :— 


“ Humiliations and exaltations combining ; 

Exaltations sublime, and yet diviner abasements, - 

Aspirations from something most shameful here upo 
earth, and rao 

In our poor selves to something most perfect above in the 
heavens,” 


May it not be that these contradictions are 
part of a natural order? And may not the 
links by which these tendencies, themselves 88 
at opposite poles, are connected, forming the 
multiform and many-sided human natare, be 
also thus regarded ? 


2 . 621, 742, 781, and 829, ante. 
: fie Pear. pee eto Colour in Churches, on Walls, snd 
in Windows.” By Edmund Sharpe, M.A., F.R.1.2. 
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In architecture, Mr. Sharpe and his school, 
with their love of pure form, “noble and 
stately proportions ;” “‘ gracefulness in the com- 
position of carved work ;” “ foliage, arabesques, 
and diaper-work of the greatest elegance and of 
infinite variety, arranged chiefly in geometrical 
patterns ;” feminine fairness and gracefulness ;” 
and dislike of the “ painful glare of common 
glass,’—are a remove or two from the original 
Cistercians, with their rigid exclusion of “ Super- 
fjluitates, et curiositates notabiles in. . . 
edijiciis,” &e., and the “ Vitree albe# jiant.” And 
is this the happy mean? Or does a farther pro- 
gress in the same direction land ua in “ gandy 
colour,” “harlequinades,” “tawdry finery,” 
“meretricious decoration,” “an art which is 
lower than that of sign-painting?” “ Hardly 
so,” the advocates of colour reply. “The 
healthy eye and mind ask for colour; the defect 
of excess only occurs when there is want of 
power, and skill of delicacy of hand, and eye, 
ana mind; colour may be carried to any force, 
if properly regulated ; vulgar colour is only un- 
harmonised colour, or in the wrong place; 
though it may be true that “the finer the eye 
for colour the less it will require to gratify it in- 
tensely ” (J. Ruskin, “Two Paths’’); that less 
must not be under a certain quantity; and, 
again, Mr. E. L. Catts (at p. 690, ante), “ Every 
great school of architecture used decorative 
colour (and historical painting and sculp- 
ture besides), to heighten the effect of 
its great public buildings.’ Can there be a 
right or a wrong on this general question, which 
is simply one of preferences? In the colour 
controversy there are, however, certain not 
necessarily connected matters that strangely 
intermingle: it has been remarked that there is 


sometimes a strong tinge of what (for want of 


a better name) we may call ascetic feeling in 
many of those who are the lovers of strong 
colour, and some other matters reprehended by 
Mr. Sharpe; and that those inflaenced by the 
“characteristic sentiment of national sobriety in 
matters of taste as well as in matters of religious 
feeling” have often a very bright and genial 
outlook on the world and things in general. We 


do its very best, as might surely b i 
; rely be allowed, if,| and hands of a t sculptor ; 
pe beflar pater nin! go a wa, ne Dees — the bad pe er dt Thkmee an 
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= — rae clear from all the limitations | doing things, what is it that is thought all- 
a “ —_ al reverences, let us say, that | sufficient and good enough to house and hold up 
Pp P wed @ ong ae with an serugo. these very masterpieces of the brains and skill 
. pace would fail us to consider in sequence | of hand of those ignorant and heathen work- 
ae ous questions Mr. Sharpe’s letters would; men? Why, the long awkward “ Greek room” 
— a to speak about: we will, therefore, has been simply lengthened, and that by the 
ee 4 allude to the matter of “ cost,”— to say | mere addition of a square compartment at the 
at it is hardly in the question. The sums that end cf it, and divided from it by square pilas- 
are spent over “the purchase of 0 many square | ters, round which, as it would appear, the angle 


feet of deeply-coloured and almost opaque! slabs of marble .are to wind themselves. In 
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SCULPTURE AN > them. Phidias worked out this great sculptured 
pag en ene IN THE |frieze to fix it up almost out of sight, and 
. |simply as a mere record of a “ procession,” 


In spite of all the shortcomiogs of the present | without probably for a moment thinking of it as 











inartistic age, it is quite certain that at no time avything more than that. But as far asit went 
in the history of the world have there been so 


think we may feel a hearty satisfaction that,— | many chances of getting artistically educated as 
notwithstanding all the influences that are sup- | at the present poh Daily fo there seem 
posed to be grinding us down to an exact corre- | to spring up some new society or organisation | 
spondence in every feature of our characters, |for the express purpose of putting before the | 
rubbing off the angles to a shocking extent,— | student some fresh means of study and improve- 
we find so many indications of that infinite ment. Books, in almost countless numbers, are | 
variety, which, when co-existing with some im-/at hand for consultation, and teachers more | 
portant concorde, gives the best hope of vitality | than ready, and cheap enough in all conscience, 
and consequent progress in the fature. _. | to devote all their time and energies to the | 

It seems pretty evident that buildings with | work of instilling into the minds of others the 
claims to a considerable antiquity occupy a dif-/ means of doing that which society has denied 
ferent position from thatof the general massof new | them the opportunity of doing themselves, able | 
or modern edifices. They have had ther finieh- /as they may consider themselves, and are! Bat | 
ing done by the hand of Time. Their charm ' art-education, after all, if we bring it down to its 
consists, when we can get them fixed in the lowest denomination, or raise it to its very 
imagination, so much in the interest due to their highest, must depend mainly,—first, on the 
history,—to the events that have taken place in natural instinctive capabilities of the learner, 
them, or within sight of their walls,—to the men and as much, perhaps, on the power, he may 





it was perfect, and no one looking at it beneath 
the shadows which covered it failed to read and 
to see in it a true portraiture of a living and ever- 
recurring event ; and, what is more than all to 
our present purpose, everybody could see in it 
how the said procession ordered itself, and how it 
was arranged ; indeed, it was ever there to be 
read as a faithful record of a past act, and the 
guide, if need be, to a fatureone. It was the 
Athenians’ stone-book of the great Panathenaic 
procession. 

But with us, to whom the whole idea of the 
procession is dead, and with us who are above 
processions, all this intelligible stone talk is 
nothing, and of little or no interest ; and the way 
in which these marble fragments are exhibited 
in the British Museum room too clearly proves it; 
for of arrangement proper there is actually none. 
Some arrangement, without doubt, there is; but 


lit is not of the right kind, and is just where it 


who have made them the scene of their energy | possess of looking at and getting instruction | 


or their devotedness, or their high humanity ; out of what has been done by those gifted few | 
blended in an undefiaable war with the tender | who have preceded him in the artistic race. It | 
beauty given by the hands of Time and Nature jig in places like the British Museum Sculpture 


in the sober harmonised tints, even in the gentle Galleries, for example, that the sculptor must 
progress of decay. .“‘They belong partly to find instruction and help in the work he has to 
those who built them, and partly to all the/do. All the lectures, however learned, will be 


generations of mankind who are to follow_us. 
Such charms as these, which can be only 


slowly attained, which mostly point to a very | ment, of the great works to be found collected 


high order of excellence iu the architecture, or 
its preservation would rarely have been secured 
ought, when we find them, to he considered as 
calling only for maintenance (upholding), and 
little more. The case is, however, rarer than 
we sometimes think. Many buildings once 
sgain stripped of the “ conservative whitewash,” 
with which (to quote Mr. Sharpe’s eulogy on our 
grandfathers), “ they considerately covered them 
up, and so preserved them for us,’—are, barriug 
such tinges of half-destroyed colour as we find 
on them, restored to us as if time had gone over 
them, but had forgotten to impress them with 
his seal. Even then they seem so like fossilised 
history and art, so inclined to retire themselves 
from an intimate alliance with modern life, so 
fall of a nature of their own, in fact, that only 
people of very strong character, very fall of 
force with some work of undoubted value to 
bring forward, care to thrust themselves on the 
mind and eye, when the work of ages is the 
background. Perhaps, with reference to old 
buildings generally, no safer proposition could 
be made, nor one that would meet with a more 
general assent than this,—that in dealing with 
the heirlooms of nations, each generation should 


| 
| 


| 


| 


to him as nothing as compared with what is 
to be got by sight and touch, and even measure- 


together in such a place. Hence the value of 
such a place and its contents, and the infinite 
importance of preserving it in such @ state as 
that no part of its teaching power may be 
wasted or lost. 

We are led to these reflections from the fact 
of the opening of a new room in the British 
Museum, or rather the enlargement of the old 
“ Elgin Room,” as it is called, by the addition 
of a square room at the north end of it, for the 
purpose with it of containing the whole series of 
marble slabs, and casts of the Greek frieze from 
the Parthenon, and from some regret at the way 
in which these famous works have been treated, 
and are now in course of treatment. There is, 
it is quite certain, no small difference between 
the old Greek way of doing things, and our own 
modern way of doing thew. In Greece, igno- 
rant and unscientific as it doubtless was, a Par- 
thenon and no less, a great temple of solid 
marble, and marvellous proportions, was reared, 
may we not say 60, to hold up these very marble 
slabs, and metopes, and pediment figures, at a 
cost, some ssy, of a million of money, and all the 
brains, and hands too, of a great architect of the 





ought not to be; for not only is all the original 
idea of the procession lost sight of, but a painful 
impression of its being all wrong is forced on 
the spectator by the ever-painful fact of the 
whole of the slabs, where it is possibls to do it, 
being permanently fixed and joined together as 
though the separate slabs of the frieze were one 


| long and perfect piece. All the joints between 
‘the separate slabs being filled in with stone- 


coloured cement, and even where there are 
blank spaces, and where there are slabs missing. 
Surely it would be much better not to fill in 
with cement or plaster the joints between those 
slabs which are manifestly separated by lost 
slabs, and where the subject is, of course, broken 
and incomplete. Indeed, is it not better, where 
so much is lost, to simply arrange the slabs side 
by side, and without any filling-in with new 
cement. They are broken fragments of a once 
perfect work. Mr. Westmacott has written 
to say that he has had nothing whatever to do 
with the arrangement: who has to do with it? 
It must be recollected that when this room 
was originally constructed by the late Sir R. 
Smirke, there was no door either at the north or 
south ends of the room: the entrance-door was 
at the middle of one side of it, the east side 
coming from the Egyptian Room, and it was at 
this doorway that the slabs divided so that the 
door jambs represented the angles of the cella 
building, or the corners of it, as you went round 
it. In the building itself was represented the 
actual Procession, as it took place, for the Proces- 
sion, after having collected itself in the space be- 





works, and the help likewise of all his brains 





tween the Propy!sea and Parthenon, divided into 
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two colamns, which proceeded eastward along 
either side of the temple, and these having turned 
to the right and left respectively, reached the | 
an.les of the eastern front, and met opposite | 
the eastern door. Here the bearer of the} 
“ Peplus,” or sacred veil, and the two arrephori 
entered the temple, and delivered their sacred 
burdens to the Archon,—represented on thefrieze | 
by the way, and a'ways described as a God !—and | 
to the priestess of Minerva. All this is repre- | 
sented on the frieze itself, and one cannot help | 
thinking what a much better plan it would have | 
been, and more “ educational,” to have built a_ 
new room purposely for this magnificent work, | 
of exactly the same dimensions as the outer wall | 
line of the cella of the Parthenon, so that the | 
slabs of marble from the frieze, and the frag- | 
ments of it, and the plaster casts of those slabs | 
now in foreign collections, might have been | 
placed exactly in the position in which they | 
criginally stood in the Temple itself. The sole | 
inconvenience would have been that the corner | 
slabs would have occupied the inner angles of the | 
room instead of detailing round its outer angles, | 
but all would have been intelligible, aud the pro- | 
cession might have been read as in the days of | 
Pericles; gaps only occurring where parts of itare | 
for ever unfortunately lost. Bat astill better way 
even than this, if one could but for a moment | 
conceive such an expensive thing to be possible, 
would be to construct a building with a court- 
yard in the centre of it of the exact size of the 
“cella,” and to arrange the slabs round the 
outer walls of it,so that it should be in very fact 
a@ precise and accurate representation of the) 
cella wall of the temple: the angle slabs would 
then be right, and the dividing line of the pro- 
cession seen as in the temple. But of course 
this is too ambitious a thought, and we only 
suggest it for the future. 

We are here only aiming at a few general 
thoughts and hinting at one or two improve- 
mente, and simply wondering at the way in. 
which things are done now-a-days. We have 
already noted the marble-cleaning process, and 
hoped some one would have told us how it has 
been done. Wewonuld, with all possible respect, 
now ask—Mr. Westmacott having denied all 
knowledge of such things—what has been done 
to the plaster casts of those slabs in the foreign 
collections? They outshine the very marble 
itself in brightness and newness of look, and do 
verily appear to have been washed perfectly 
clean. What a pity it seems. Common plaster, 
if simply oiled once, and left for time to do its 
work, is hardly to be distinguished from marble 
or stone; no colour can be better, or more 
sculpturesque : what, therefore, can have induced 
the powers that be to go to work as they have 
done, avd paint, or wash, or “ gelatine” all the 
plaster up to the high-water mark of a newly- 
painted fashionable street door, and to utterly 
destroy—and this, at all events, will not be 
denied—all the harmony of colour between the 
marble and the plaster surfaces. There is now 
in the new equare room at the end of the “ Elgin 
Room” a plaster slab, which it is impossible to 
tell from marble at first sight—no colour can be 
better—why, we would ask, should so good an 
accident be brightened up to the tone of Bath- 
post paper? So much for the colonr of plaster ; 
the colour of the marble we lamented over before, 
end regretted that it should have been so un- 
wisely treated as it bas been. 

It seems almost impossible to comment on 
euch doings in the British Museum without going 
into # perplexity of details which would probably 
be of small interest to all but a very few very 
thoughtful persons: indeed, to say all that is 
needful and convincing, it would be necessary to 
write a specification of works required to be 
done at the Museum ; but we may be allowed, 
perbaps, to hint at yet one or two other things 
of no small moment. Confiniog ourselves to thia | 
small new room, what a chance was there with | 
but a fragment of an idea out of the jog-trot of | 
the “office!” Why was this room sky-lighted | 
like a railway refreshment-room, and the glass | 
of it painted or plastered over? Ina room| 
lighted in this dull helpless way there is, and can | 
be, no shadows anywhere, for the light in it is too | 
uniformly diffused: it comes from no Bingle | 
point, but from everywhere. The most perfectly 
lighted room for artistic purposes in the world 
is probably the Roman Pantheon, with its huge 
round eye large enough to throw in light, but | 
not larg» enough to diffuse the light throngh it | 
all over the whole space to be lighted. An 
object placed on the wall of such an apartment 
is thoroughly well lighted, and well seen, but not | 
too much lighted, and the light in it thas let in 





| 


throws shadows. Sculpture is half lost where 


there are no shadows. A round or square hole 
in the ceiling of this room one-fourth the size of 
the present lantern would have been al!-safficient, 
and, while we are about it, and with a fit of com- 
mon sense on us, clear glass ; 80 ee" pyr a 

r English smoke-and-fog-enve’ sun does 
chien a show himself, this for-ever-biessed 
sunlight may at times come in and illuminate 


‘the bewashed marbles; for surely never, from 


the hour they left the great temple for which 
they were sculptured, have they, up to this mo- 
ment, caught a glimpse of that sunlight in which, 
and by which, they were carved into a living 
existence. 





CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tuer fourth annual convention of the Ame- 
rican Institute of Architects commenced 
Nov. 9th, Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., vice-pre- 
sident of the Institute, in the chair, and was 
inaugurated with the reading of the avonual 
address by Mr. Walter, which showed that the 
progress of the Institute during the past year 
has been decided and healthy. “ Its influence 
for good has been felt throughout the country, 
and its respectability as an exponent of a noble 
and honourable profession is all that could be 
desired.” 

At the evening session of the Convention, Mr. 
P. B. Wigbt, secretary of the Convention, read 
the report of the Board of Trustees on Com- 
petition for Architectural Works. The Conven- 
tion devoted the remaining portion of its evening 
session to the consideration of a schedule of 
terms regulating open and close competitions 
for architectural works proposed by the Board 
of Trustees, which, with slight amendments, was 
unanimously adopted. 

The following is the schedule of terms regu- 
lating open and close competitions for architec- 
tural works, recommended to all architects, 
building committees, and proprietors throughout 
the country :— 

1. The instructions must not require more drawings or 
estimates than are necessary in order clearly to explain 
the design, and should require that all the designs sub- 
mitted be drawn to a medium scale, which must be clearly 
defined, and thet all perspectives required be drawn to 
the same scale as the geometrical drawings, aud on a 
plane at the corner of the building nearest the point of 
sight ; a deviation from which will cause their rejection. 

2. In case the amount to be expended is limited, the 


instructions must state that an excess of 10 per cent. on 
the expense of executing any design, over and above the 





11, Iti ded that, in the schemes 

_11L, It is recommen , in the sc of competi 
tion, it sha'l be a 
Ariat deat ine tee tt oe. 

A special committee of five was appointed 

compile a pamphlet defining the exact duties on 
reponsibilities of architects, their relations to each 
other, to their clients, and to the various parties 
under their control; and to give definitions ang 
explanations of the schedule of charge, and an 
additions to them that may be thought doen 
sary ; and to present the result of their delibera. 
tions to the next convention of the Institute. 
such report to present what is, rather than why, 
should be, the best practice of the profession, 


suaneneunmen: 


——- 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


A setection from the year’s work of the 
students, and especially the rewarded specimens, 
have been exhibited, as of old time, and on 
Friday and Saturday last the House in Queen's. 
square, Bloomsbury, was thronged with the 
friends of the pupils and supporters of the 
school. The Quaeen’s Gold Medal has been 
awarded to Miss Emily Selous (who distinguished 
herself last year), for a well-modelled statuette 
of the Discobolus. The same lady exhibits a 
beautiful head of the Saviour, and models of 
hands and feet, showing much skill. Miss 
Whiteman Webb and Miss Edith Boyle hays 
each fairly won a national silver medal, the latter 
by adesign forascreen. Miss Julia Pocock, the 
Queen’s Medallist of last year, and National 
Bronze Medallist of this, is versatile in her 
talents, and exhibits, besides an ably modelled 
statuette from the antique and a Venus, paintings 
and drawings of heads from the lifeand fruit. Miza 
Alice Ellis and Miss Alice Locke (the latter for a 
charming drawing of the Lilium Lancifoliun), 
have each received a national bronze medal. 
National book prizes (5) have been gained by 
Miss Banks, Misa James, Miss Hancock, Miss 
E. Selous, and Miss W. Webb; while what are 
termed local prizes (in competition only with 
their fellow students, that is), are awarded to 
Miss Banks, Miss Bluson, Miss Boyle, Miss 
Berkeley, Miss Ashwell, Miss Clarke, Mrs. 
Carter, Miss Cooper, Miss Canton, Miss Ellis, 
Mies Gibbons, Miss Hancock, Miss Hentsch, 
Miss Hopkinson, Miss James, Miss Hart, Miss 
Locke, Miss E. Manly, Miss Moore, Miss 
Macaulay, Mra. Pickering, Miss Pocock, Miss 
Selous, Miss Sampson, Miss Ralph, Miss Teget- 
meir, Miss Williams,and Miss W. Webb,—twenty- 
eight in all, 











sum mentioned, will exclude it from the competition, the | : if at present 
amount of expense to be estimated by the professional | We are glad to see evidences, if a p 


experts in the jury ; and in case theamount to be expended SO0Mewhat imma‘aure, that the composition class 


is not fixed, then the competitor may use his own| ig at work. Miss Lamb and some others show 
diseretion as to the costliness of the design which he | 


makes, 

3. A design will be excluded from the competition if 
sent in after the stated period, and if it contains devia- 
tions from the instructions. If, from any of the above 
reasons, all submitted designs are rejected, then the jury 
are bound to publish reasons which led to their verdict. 

4. The period given for preparing the design must be 
long enough not only for perfec'ing a design and pre- 
paring the necessary drawings, but must make some 
allowance for the ordinary occupations of competitors. 
An explicit statement must be given as to the time when 
the decision on the merits of the designs is to be ren- 
dered, and that all designs shall be retarned to the 
authors of the same, An architect's drawings sre his 
own private property, unless paid for, in which case 
they are f-~ the sole use and benefit of his client; but 


es actual drawings still belong to the architect who made 
them. 


5. The designs should be submitted to a jury of experts, | 


whose decision is to be final. One-half of the jury should 
be architects, and, in case of an open competition for a 
public building, they should be selected by the Institute 


of Architects or its Board of Trustees, the other half to be | 


appointed by the Building Committee or owner. The 
jury must be named in the instructions, which they shall 
have sanctioned before publication, No person can be 


competent to serve as juror who submits a design, or is in | 


any way interested in any design submitted, or who has 
not renounced ali intention of participating in the execu- 
tion of the work, 


6. All designs submitted, in open cornpetitions for 


ublic buildings, should be publicly exhibited two weeks 
efore the decision is made. 
must not be less than the amount which the architect 
would have received had there been no ec mpetition, and 
at least an equal amount should be divided among the 
other competitors, according to the meriis of the designs 
submitted, 

8. It is recommended that, in elose competitions 
wherein the nutuber of competitors is limited, a sum equal 
to the full valae of one design be divided equally among 
the wuthors of «ll except the premiated design, which shail 
be compensated for as provided in the last preceding rule, 
_ 9. The instructions must state that in case the building 
is erected after any of the designs are submitted in com- 
petition, it must be given in charge of the author of the 
first premiated design, who is to be employed at the usual 
compensation ; and if any other designs, or part of designs, 
are used, it can only be done with the consent of the 
authors of the same, and they must be compensated for 
the full value of the designs or parts of designs used, irre- 
spective of the premiums that may have been awarded. 

10. The premiums must be awarded, under all cirenm- 
stances, for the designs which may have been admitted in 


- Inthe case of open competitions the first premium | 


|talent in this direction, and Miss Annie B. 
'Slons, when she has acquired the power of 
_ drawing, will make an illustrator. 

| We hear lamentations that designers of some 
skill who have left the school (and these, after 
all, are rare) and are engaged with manufacta- 
_rers, are able to obtain only very small pay. 
| This is to be regretted. We should be glad to 
‘learn the real cause. 








; 


EXPENDITURE ON ROYAL SCHOOL FOR 
OFFICERS’ DAUGHTERS. 


Tur two honorary secretaries have resigned, 


and have published a letter showing wasteful 


expenditure. They say :-— 


“ To prove that we are not taking action without cause 
we esha the following facts :—The school at Lansioss 
(known as Lansdown College), which was purchased or 

| the sum of 4,500/,, bas had expended upon it to erg 
it for the reception of only 70 pupils, the sum of rg . 
a, besides the additional sum of 3,104/, in fur- 
nishing.” : 

“ The digging of a well, the contract for which ne 
thus in the minutes :—‘ To construct a well at & = 
from 1001, to 150/., a8 deep as may be necessary, rg 
cost of which, altogether, has not been less than 1,1 oe 
because, to remedy a defect in it when water was found, ® 
plan was adopted unauthorised by any entry in the minutes, 
which proved abortive, and thus absolutely sank in “ 
earth, and wasted not less than 700/, of the above 4 
the well being now in precisely the same state as it w 
before this extra outley was incurred.” tie 

“The building of @ gardener’s cottage, the first cote 
mate for which, 200/., was considered too high by — 
the committee, and ordered to be reduced, but which bas, 
notwithstanding this, been built at a eost of 479/. - 

‘* And, lastly, the building of « wing to the school, oO 
sisting of little but outside walls, which appesrs, id 
total sum put down for ‘ contracts ’ during the pas P rece 
to have cost, apart from the charges for py aera rene 
of the work, &c., the sum of 1,932/., the total sidision 
tractors alone being 2,411/, 18s. 6d., without the 
of a single pupil to the institution.” 


The result of such management is that 9 
direct cost of the education of each girl in the 





competition, 


Bath School, including the office expenses e 
London, is not less than 571. per annem, 
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against only 431. in the Royal Naval Female 
Schools. saan cost, direct and indirect, or 
loss to the ic, allowing 3 per cent.onthe| At the inaugural meeting of the Arch ical 
outlay on the premises, and 20 per cent. (the | Section of the Midland Institute, Mr. 8. Tineine 
usaal rate) upon the wear and tear of perishable | Tead & paper upon “Old Birmingham.” Old 
articles, is not less than 801. per head per annum: | Birmingham, he said, would fgrnish much 
in the junior school lately set up, it is at|™aterial for the work of the Archzeological 
present much more. Interference is needed. | Section. Though the motto of the town was 
Forward, it mast not make them blind to the 
necessity of looking backward alao, and of seeing 
what had been done in the past, that they might 
know what to do hereafter. If experience was 
the greatest treasure which long life afforded, a 
_ history of centuries must be a most valuable 
mone the — and future of a town like 
Together with some eight or nine other builders, looked a ee tan-aiien: teen 
: 5 ’ ed upon as a modern town, and, cox i 
i a - ny beaiedere ies * sor eeesdragped oe Kenilworth, and ‘Warwick, ite ee 
, antiquity seemed d - Still, i 
prewar iie a, ge ane | they otal backs ieorananGcaaes poten 
i te. 9: . ig | antiquity, and a clear and definite hist, 
a8 | apnsthar--ongonr te ~aapaet yet often equalled or surpassed. The ttn 
‘lowest, ‘and questioned them as “ws their ‘ihe | 9 — of ine: lending: Sratenes S0.,tho 
. ni * history of Birmingham, the derivation of it 
rence the construction of joiners’ work, as i og establishment of its faire, its ti wg 
° *, | tion by Leland in 1838, the founding of 
ine ae ate ” ee - the public Deritend Chapel, its mannafacture of main 
whieh inden aoe hale Bey © “gengy the seventeenth century, and of guns in the 
one ustice ought to have | eighteenth, dc. Birmingham had a history well 
| worth studying, of which they knew but little, 


OLD BIRMINGHAM. 








STARTLING TENDERS, 


Sir,—Now the question of builders’ tenders 
is being ventilated, if you can find room for the 
following statement ofan at present inexplicable 
difference, it may bring forth some explanation. 





PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 
INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS, 


Art the meeting of this Institution, on the 28th 
ult., Mr. Henry Crawter in the chair, Mr. Edward 
Ryde continued his paper on “ Parochial Asgesa- 
ments.” First giving an account of “ The Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Act, 1869,” he treated fally of 
the Rating of Railways. We print the introduc- 
tion to the latter inquiry, and refer readers 
professionally concerned to the paper itself :— 

In its broad principles, the occupation of a 
railway company does not differ from that of a 
farm, and we have to apply to it the same 
general law. In each case the rate must be 
made upon an estimate of the net annual value 
of the several hereditaments rated thereunto,— 
that is to say, the rent at which the same might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year. 

If the railway and its stations are situated 
wholly in one parish, the rent which a tenant 
might reasonably be expected to give for the 
entire property is comparatively easy of demon- 
stration. Bat difficulty arises when, as is usually 
the case, the line and iis stations are situated in 
many parishes, and the rating for one parish only 
is the subject for consideration. 

Attention will first be directed to the more 
simple case, and the method of ascertaining the 
rateable value of an entire railway and its 











| bat of which they should, could, and ought to 
know more. It had been thought necessary in 
| the first degree that an archawological society 

A PAPER On this subject has been read at the Should exist to explore the past and preserve 
Society of Arts, by Mr. Robert M. Alloway, what was passing in the present for future use. 
M.A., in which he described a simple process At present Birmingham had no written history 
whereby peat was converted into peat coal of a Worthy of the name. The admirable volume by 
density like wood. This was done without any Hutton was unfortunately written by a very 
expensive machinery, and in a way resembling busy man before the science of history was 
brickmaking. The peat was dag in the winter, derstood, and without any of the research by 
and broken up so as to destroy ita elastic struc. Which old facts were found. That it was an 
ture. It was then thrown into water-holes. This excellent work, but not a history, must be the 


THE UTILISATION OF PEAT. 


was the winter’s work. In the spring, and from 
April to November, the moulding and drying pro- 
cesses took place. The peat was moulded into 
“pats,” and these were laid on rough tables, 
where they lay for about three or four days, and 
were then placed in wooden sheds of open 
lattice-work for storage, and very soon after- 
wards were fit for sale and use. 

A long discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, in course of which Mr. Alloway’s statis- 
tics as to cost and profit were disputed. 








AN APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


WE are asked to mention that there is now a 
vacancy in her Majesty’s Office of Works, White- 
hall-place, for a technical clerk, at a salary of 
1501. a year, rising to 3001. (101. a year), with | 
prospects of promotion if duly qualified. Any | 
one between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
desiring the appointment, who has been pro- 
perly educated under an architect, should apply 
to the Office of Works, as the appointment will 
be conferred on the best-qualified applicant. 








STRENGTH OF BRICKS. 


E1cur bricks from the works of Mr. D. W. 
Barker, of Worcester, sent last month as an 
average to Mr. Kirkaldy’s works, gave the fol- 
lowing results when submitted to “ crushing 





| their local life. 
been established with a view and hope of 


modern verdict on Hatton’s book. The late Mr. 
Hawkes Smith commenced a history on a more 
accurate plan, but he left his work unfiuished, 
although its value as a fragment was a great 
and deserved success. His son, Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, a man unusually qualified for the work, 


| had barely commenced at the time of his death. 


It was for the Section to gather up the frag- 


ments that remained, that nothing should be| 


lost, to note down old facts which illustrated 
their history, and to collect and preserve old 
papers, prints, plans, maps, directories, books, 
pamphlets, handbills, &c., which, though seem- 
ingly worthless now, might contain some scraps 


of facts which would be eagerly devoured by a 
‘succeeding age. Already much had been done 


by private efforts to collect the materials for a 
history of Birmingham, and not a few of their 


| stations will be explained. 

| The first element of value is what is called 
| the groas receipts of the railway, that is to say, 
|the total yearly earnings of the line from all 
| sources of tratlic. The second is the working 
| expenses or the outgoings which a tenant has to 
| make in earning the gross receipts. 

The balance of gross receipts which remains 
| after deducting the working expenses, is called 
| the net receipts, and is the faud out of which 
| the tenant’s profit and the landlord’s rent must 
lcome. Of these it is obvious that the tenant’s 
| Share must first be provided, because, to take an 

extreme case, if the net receipts should be foand 
| to be insafficient to afford him a proper tenaut’s 
| profit, he would give no rent to the landlord. 
Bat a sufficient tenant’s profit being provided, 
|the balance of net receipts remaining is the 
| rent which he might be reasonably expected to 
| pay. 
R From this rent a further deduction has to be 
'made to countervail the depreciation which 
| takes place in the value of the permanent way, 
and to maintain it in a state to command sach 
lrent. The amount of this deduction is the 
| sinking fand, which would be required to be laid 
by yearly to prodace a sum suflicient to renew 
'the railway and works at the period of their 
| ultimate decay. 
| A hypothetical valuation by way of illustra. 


townsmen, native and adopted, had shown deep’ tion is appended to the paper. 


interest and intelligent care in the story of 


The Arcbhzological Section had 


making valuable contributions to their industrial 
and social history. 








ST. ANDREW’S, WELLS STREET. 


In estimating the occupier’s share in valua- 
| tions of this kind, 5 per cent. for ordinary inte- 
'rest on the tenant’s capital, and 10 per cent. 
for trade profits, are usually allowed. The arbi- 
| trator in the case of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company and Haughley Parish found these 
| two amounts to have been properly dedacted. 
'It is, indeed, obvious that, as regards the inte- 
| rest, a tenant requiring to borrow his capital 


F . mein | 
S1r,—I thank you for your kind notice of my Parochial lon the security of his rolling stock, wou'd have 


Festival, Will you kindly allow me to state, in your next 
issue, that the architect of the new schools for St. Andrew’s, 


|to pay as high a rate as 5 per cent. per annum, 


Wells-street, to which you refer, is not Mr. Street, but | or, if it were his own capital, he should be 


Mr. James Deason. 
the reredos in St. Andrew’s Church. 
Bsnsamiy WeEbz, Vicar. 
















































Mr. Street is only responsible f0F| stowed that rate of interest, because he would 


have no difficulty of obtaining it from a person 
offering the same security. It may also bs pre- 
sumed as reasonable that no tenant would be 
satisfied to calculate on a less amount of profit 
than 10 per cent. on his capital, when taking 
into account the rent he would pay to his land- 
lord. 
Five per cent. is also very commonly taken 
as a proper insurance fund against risks and 
easualties, and 5 per cent. for depreciation of 
rolling stock. These items are more specula- 
tive in their character than the former ones; 
but, being so, a tenant would probably take care 
to be on the safe side, and itis not unreason- 
able to suppose he would undertake to give a 
higher rent than would allow him to make ample 
provision for these contingencies. The deprecia- 
tion of rolling stock will be more or less ac- 
cording to the sam expended from time to time 
on its repair. ‘ f 
The question of amount of tenants capital 
has been the subject of judicial decision. In 
what is known as the North Staffordshire case, 
it was decided that the amount of tevant’s 
capital is to be the actual value at the time the 
rate is made (and not the cost price) of the 





stress.” The bricks are machine-made :— * * Mr. Street obligingly writes to the same effect. 
* ging'y 
| Stress in Pounds when 
| j Base NR PES AE SRLS RS 
Test | D + gs Dimensions, area, | (Crushed 
No. escription, Inehes. Square Cracked |Cracked| Steel- 
| inehes, | slightly.) gemrlly.; yard 
dropp’d. 
peas 2 aie 
E. 
1560 | ** Pressed” recessed top and botton ... |} 41°13 | 45,689 | 86,220 | 91,180 
1557 Do, do, do. 41°13 | 45,599 | 79,775 | 90,320 
1559 Do, do, do. +50 | 41°13 | 38,760 | 77,83) | 89,640 
1558 Do. do, do, | 4113 | 36,180 | 70,960 | 85,820 
i catecties 1... salemanaae | 41°13 | 41,552 | 73,696 | 89,249 
} 
Pounds per square inch............. saclinsiiap REL N Pg SSeS ; | sevens } 1010 | 1913 | 2170 
Tons per square foot ........-..s0s0 penchant pecthivowenebt see | eaaennenenee ene 65°0 123°0 | 139° 
} 
1563 | ‘* Builders’ ” recessed top and bottom...... | 3-20, 9°39 x 4°50} 41°85 40,960 | 97,249 | 113,220 
1562 Do, do, do, sa 3°21, 9°30 x 450 | 41°85 | 39,289 | 95,270 | 106,530 
1564 Do. do, do, | 3-20, 9°30 x 4°69 | 41°85 | 36,499 | 87,382 | 101,202 
1561 Do, do, do. | 329, 9°30 x 4°50 | 41°85 | 33,540 | 81,180} 95,840 
Mean ere | 41-85 | 36,490 | 87,382 | 101,202 
| | aie 
Pounds per square inch ...sss..ssesses issadesieiaainaieiabiies eee hi 872 | 283 | 2418 
Tons por equare f00t sss.sssesseveessseees bile ete as Been saes we 561 | 1342 | 1555 





rolling stock aud of the movable chattels. 





Bedded between pieces of pine, quarter-inch thick, and recess filled with cement. 
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Eu; things so attached to the freehold as to 
become part of it, and things which, though 
capable of being removed, are yet 80 far 
attached as that it is intended that they shall 
remain permanently connected with the railway 
or the premises used with it, and remain perma- 
nent appendages to it as essential to its working, 
are not to be taken as things which an incoming 
tenant would have to purchase of an outgoing 
tenant, and for which he would have to provide 
capital. 4 

The chattels are defined to be things movable, 
such as office and station furniture. It was 
a’s> clearly the intention of the Court to include 
all manner of tenant’s tools and implements 
necessary for carrying on the business of the 
company. 

The fixtures are turn-tables, cranes, weighing- 
machines, stationary steam-engines, electric tele- 
graph and apparatus, gasworks, and such like. 

The allowance in respect of renewal of way 
was judicially settled in The London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway (Croydon) case. In 
that case it was decided that, although no charge 





had, in fact, been made, either by way of outlay 
or setting apart of the gross receipts, still, if | 
the depreciation be, as it probably is, both certain 
and capable of an annual average, though not | 
proper to be, in fact, repaid annually, it ehould | 
be met by laying by a certain sum annually. 
The jadges said,— We have considered this 
question with much attention, and upon the 
whole we think that the company are entitled | 
to a deduction on this head. We cannot make a 
substantial distinction between this and house 
property, or any other of a perishable nature 
which must require renewal; and although we 
think that the company ought to set apart the | 
sum which they claim to deduct, we cannot 
compel them to do so in this indirect way. And 
we think that, whenever the time shall come for 
actually making the restoration, they will be | 
estopped from claiming more than that annua 
deduction which they now insist on, exactly as a 
landlord could not claim to deduct the expenses 
of restoration made by him of a house.” 

The amount of this deduction is arrived at by | 
estimating the probable duration of life of the | 
several component parts of the permanent way, | 





| 


conclusion, jast to say a word or two upon the 
cognate spirit of science, which is also cultivated 
in this institution. If art is the power of ex- 
pressing the sense of the beautiful, science is the 
study of things that are even greater than 
beauty—it ® the study of the laws which govern 
the universe, which are the foundation of beauty 
itself. For beauty arises in its secret springs 
from that very order which forms the fitness, and 
constitutes the beaaty of nature. We all re- 
member those beautifal lines in which Milton 
deplores his blindness,— 


** All nature left a blank, : : 
And all knowledge at one entrance quite shut out.” 


But Milton at least had stored his mind with 
those immortal truths which even in darkness 
filled his soul with light. But how many among 
us, not visited with the affliction which Milton 
suffered, are yet more blind than he—who go 
through the world having eyes and seeing not, 
and who hearing do not understand—who see 
around them the great system of nature, yet 
know nothing of the laws by which it is governed 
—who care not to embrace the great opportuni- 


ties which science offers them of learning those 
| secrets of chemistry which keep all the elements | 
‘in their proper place—who know nothing of 


those mysteries of physiology which teach us 


how we and all living beings are fearfully and 


wonderfully made; who have read nothing of 
that great romance of astronomy ; who see such 


signs as we have witnessed to-night in the 
| heavens, and know nothing of those great elec- 


trical powers which produce the beautiful 
Aurora which is now blazing inthesky. Yetall 
this knowledge is available to those who go 
through life more like the beasts that perish, 


studying these great truths and these sublime 
verities with the eyes of science. These men 


can look night after night on the stars in their | 
} | courses, yet know nothing of the history that g | 


they tell—nothing of the truths which they 
reveal, of which the poet speaks when he says— 


* In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The band that made us is diving.’ ’’ 


pressing in 
very vitation to rheumati 
(a aaa 
e ve sketched seem to 
by thousands, and certainly look + sa 
per Seo" with their bay windows and small 
- Bat the real comfort of a house is inside 
If the two parlours be kept nicely furnished 
a tasty wife does not allow them tobe Continually 
used, especially where there are Children 
Where, then, is the good man to comfortably si: 
_ _ rr evening? Ag I have 
shown, the kitchen is hardly | 
tarn round in. rn ee © 
The question is, what kind of house shouig 
be built for one who, in spite of moderate Means 
must and is determined to be a “ gentleman?” 
In answer, I would say, first of all, see tha: 
there is a good-sized kitchen, with Bay painted 
walls, and which, if comfortably furnished, woul 
be a useable room, instead of destroying a grea: 
| amount of comfort, by fitting up a sanctum tha: 
| can only be entered upon state occasions, ; 
__ Another thing, the number of poking rooms | 
| have described cause a great deal of hoase-work, 
T. H. 











HIGH ALTAR IN THE CHURCH oF 
ST. CATULLUS, MOOSBURG. 


WE have several times alluded to the fine 
Minster Charch at Moosburg, in Bavaria. 

The interesting and picturesque little town of 
Moosbarg is situated between Friesing and 
_Landshut, that part of Bavaria which is 
rich in relics of Mediwval times. I: is essen. 
tially a pretty town, both as to its situation on 
the Isar and its architecture. It contains three 


because they will not be at the trouble of churches, two of which nearly join one another. 


They are the Minster Church, or St. Catnilas’s, 
and St. John’s. 
The Church of St. Catallas, or the Minster, is 
Romanesque building consisting of a long 
nave and aisles of the earliest Romanesque style, 
| very similar to the oldest portions of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. It has a lofty quadrangular 
tower, which is rather later in date than the 
| nave, and is adorned with a series of arcades of 
|semicircular arches. The choir and ita five 


and by calculating the sum which, if set aside To know and to understand these things is to aisles are of the fifteenth century, and containa 


| 


yearly and allowed to accumulate at compound | 


infase a spirit and enjoyment into life; but to 


‘magnificent high altar and stalls. The stalls 


interest, would amount to the sum required, at pass through existence caring and knowing | have been previously illustrated in the Builder, 


a definite period, to reproduce particular parts 
of the permanent way. 


nothing of them does not deserve the name of 


,and the high altar forms the subject of the 


| living; we should say of such a man that he engraving in our present number. This re- 


The difference between gross estimated rental vegetates rather than lives. Science is a study | markable example of ancient woodwork dates 
and rateable value of lines of railway is difficult of these laws of nature, which it not merely from the year 1462; and an inscription let into 


to define. 


explains, but enables us to imitate; and, as in 


the east end of the apse relates that it was given 


The cost of maintaining the railway is in-| the case of the steam-engine and other inven- | to the church by Louis, Duke of Bavaria, in that 


cluded in the working expenses, and is therefore | 

deducted from the gross receipts before the 

rental, as described herein, ia arrived at. 
Bat the rent which a tenant might reasonably 


tions, it possesses almost creative faculties. A 
close study of the works of God seems to impart 
to man something of that God-like faculty which 
endows him with some portion of the power of 


be expected to pay on lease, he providing the creation. It is because these studies develop 
sinking fand, for the ultimate renewal, is beyond the faculties of man,—because they expand those 
doubt the rateable valuable of the property. | great gifts which God has endowed our immortal 

The second branch of the subject, the mode | being with,—they are studies which every com- 
of determining the rateable value of the railway munity ought to cultivate as pursuits calculated 
in one of many parishes in which it is situated, to make its members fit to be members of a 
is more difficult to be explained. _ civilised nation and of a Christian people. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. SMALL HOUSES IN THE SUBURBS, 


At the public meeting of the Oxford Schoo] 1 ore you will not consider me intrusive in 
of Science and Art mentioned already, Mr, king your favour for the iasertion of a line re- 
Vernon Harcourt, M.P., who presided, said in the Specting our new suburban small houses, espe- 
course of his address,—Art, of course, is not Cially the class of house consisting of ground 
merely the imitative faculty ; it is not the mere 204d first floors only. Now, I consider and think 
servile copying of that you see before you,— I can show that this sort of house is the worst 
although that, in itself, is a valuable power, that can be designed, if I may use such a term. 
which I do not, by any means, desire to dig-|In the first place, you have a front parlour, 


parage. Bat there is a greater art than that. | 
There is the creative art, which is born of the | 
imagination and genius of man. The effect of 
that on the human mind has been beautifully 
expressed by that great writer who is Professor 
of Art in the University of Oxford, Mr. Ruskin. 
I remember that in one of his most beantiful 
passages he says,—‘ That man is not to be 
envied in whose heart the great charities of 
-_ ——— lie dead.” I think that isa) 
rue and accurate expression; and when 
speaks of “The charities of imagination,” he 
very finely describes the effect which that imagi- 
nation operates on the moral character of man. 
It has been expressed by a poet also, I think, in 
Very accurate terms, when he says,— 


“ To raise the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To mend the manners, and improve the heart,”’ 


This is what we mean by art, Allow me, in 








which, after taking off the passage, is onl 
12 ft. wide. Then there is asmall back parlous, 
which is not large enough for a smal! table, 
Of course, the idea is to throw open the two 
rooms when required, by opening folding doors. 
When this is done, you see two rooms, each 
with a fireplace, and requiring two suites of 
forniture, which rons a man to unnecessary ex- 
pense; and when all is done, you have a very 
long room, but disproportionately narrow. But 
this is not the worst feature in this kind of 
house. After wasting a great deal of passage 
room, you come to a very small kitchen, say about 
11 ft. by 9 ft., which is a very uncomfortable 
place for even a very small family ; in fact, it is 
all heat and draught. After the kitchen comes a 
scullery, with a door into a yard or garden. 

Now the front passage, doors of kitchen, and 
scullery are all in about one straight line, 


year. The Louis referred to was Louis “ the 
| Rich.” This Medisval Croesus was certainly no 
miser, for this altar is about as elaborate a work 
|as is to be found in the whole of Germany. It 
is nearly 60 ft. high, and every portion of it is 
carved with a delicacy and finish which we have 
never seen surpassed. ‘The paintings on the 
valves of the small “aumbry” containinz the 
shrine are the works of the eldest Holbeia (the 
grandfather of the celebrated portrait-painter). 
They represent, when closed, the family of Louis 
“the Rich,” with their various patron saints, and 
the canons of the Church of St. Catullus; wheo 
open, the “ Nativity ” and the“ Annunciation.” 
These pictures were for some time in the gallery 
at Munich, but were returned by the late Kiog 
Louis of Bavaria, when the high altar was re- 
stored. The shrine enclosed in this aumbry is 
| modern, as is also the antependiam of the altar. 
At the back of the altar is a beaatifal picture 
| of the “ Carrying the Cross,” also by the eldest 
Holbein. The statue of the Madonna in the 
centre niche of the reredos, is about 8 fi. 
high. It is a most superb figure, fall of expres- 
sion and grace: the drapery is perhaps a little 
too angular, but this is the fault of all German 
figures of the same date. i 
The whole of this altar is beautifally deco- 
rated with gilding and colour, which has been 
carefully restored. Great effect is obtained by 
using gilding of two different colours, the one 
ak with copper, and the other with silver. 
In addition to this altar and the stalls pre- 
viously engraved, the church contains several old 
monuments, one of which is shown in our engray- 
ing. Itis a tablet of red marble, richly carved in 
the latest style of Gothic architecture. There 
are a second ancient altar, a well-vaulted organ- 
loft, sapported upon marble columns, and avery 
rich but rather barbarous western doorway. The 
whole building has been recently restored by 
subscription, raised in the town and neigh- 








causing a tremendous draught, and offering a 


bourhood. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

















THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
As seen from the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 





[See p. 977, ante. 
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ON LABOUR AND STRIKES. 


At the Co-operative Hall, New York, on the 
14th ult., Mr. Mundella lectured on “ Strikes, 
Arbitration, and the Civil Service in Great 
Britain.” In the course of his address the hon. 
member said:—The relations of capital and 
labour is the question to which I invite your 
attention, and I would ask you to consider the 
conditions under which we approach the solution 
of this and all other social problems as compared 
with yourselves. You are an old people in a 
new country, possessed of all the experience 
which centuries of European success and failure 
have given you. You have no trammels of 
caste, or prejadice, or ancient institution remain- 
ing to overcome. We, on the contrary, are in 
an old country, where all the resources of nature 
are already appropriated ; where laws, traditions, 
institutions, require to be changed; where we 
cannot build up withont first pulling down. 
More than all, we have a dense population in a 











tion to the very useful ones which he has 
enumerated, 

Table IV. gives the relative weight of each 
description of stone required to cover an equal 
area; the Mount Sorrel Company’s material 
being placed at the minimum, and the Charn- 
wood Company’s at the maximum, the difference 
being as 100 to 110,—the natural inference being 
that the one is more economical than the other 
by the value of ten tons of material in every 
100 tons used, and this position would un- 
doubtedly be correct presuming that the 
materials were capable of an equal resistance 
to crushing stress. 

I have frequently noticed in practice that it 
may be taken as a general rule that the specific 
gravity of any stone or rock is a general measure 
of its hardness or resistance to crushing stress, 
and also that the readiness of any of the harder 
rocks, such as granites and syenites, to cleave, 
or, technically, “cut,” may be regarded as a) 
certain indication of their brittleness, and a/| 








sea-girt fortress without power of extension or 
expansion. The tendency of industry everywhere 
is to localise itself. We have our iron and our 
coal districts, our cotton and our woollen districts. 
Ribbons are only made in Coventry, cutlery in 
Sheffield, lace in Nottingham. Wherever num- 


bers are congregated engaged in the same | 
industry, community of interest and sentiment | 


is certain, sooner or later, to bring them into 
association. Trade-unions are the natural conse- 
quence. Combination is good in itself if wisely 
directed. It is only to be deprecated when the 
means it employs and the ends at which it aims 
are not conformed to order and good govern- 
ment. It is, alas! too true that trade-unions 
have often been managed by misguided men, 


have aimed at impracticable and injurious ends, | 


and have stooped to intimidation, outrage, and 
crime. In my country I believe these evil days are 
fast passing away. The spirit of intelligence and 
the growth of co-operation, arbitration, and indus- 
trial partnerships are raising the condition of | 
the workmen, making more pleasant the relations | 
betwixt the employer and the employed, narrow- 
ing the area of strife, and rendering strikes less 
frequent and less aggravated. In all the large, | 
well-conducted trade-unions of England strikes 

are now of very rare occurrence and of very | 
short duration. 





Still, both in England and | 
America, there is a large class which is bitterly | 
hostile to combinations, forgetful of the fact that | 
labour can only stand on equal terms with | 
capital when it is associated. Combination | 
enables the workmen to deal on equal terms 
with the capitalist. Invariably the power pos- | 
sessed by each has been exercised in turns to 
enforce unreasonable demands on the other; and 
strikes and lock-outs, in the absence of any | 
reconciling inflaences, have been the result. I) 
cannot recall a strike, in my experience, which 
has not been attended with natural and moral 
injury to the parties engaged. I could enume- 
rate several in which the pecuniary loss has 
been from 500,0001. to 1,000,0001., and the moral 
loss beyond all computation. If I have correctly 
informed myself, you are able to point to exam- 
ples equally deplorable. The evil of strikes will, | 
I think, be so generally conceded, that I need | 
not detain you farther with proofs. If, in 
describing remedial measures, I appear to give 
undue prominence to boards of arbitration, I beg 
it may not be understood that there is any con- 
flict of opinion between Mr. Haghes and myself. | 
I am a sincere advocate of co-operation and 
industrial partnerships. 











LEICESTERSHIRE GRANITES. 


Srr,—Yonr issue of Nov. 12 (p. 902) contains 
a well-written article upon the subject of the 
Leicestershire granites, which, after giving a 
description of the method of working at Mount 
Sorrel, proceeds to give the results of experi- 
ments upon the specific gravity of samples from 
the respective quarries, and appends a series of 
four tables relative to the weight and bulk of a 
foot of each class of rock, and the quantity of 
each description required to pave or coat an 
equal area. 

As the question of the relative values of 
materials for the construction and repair of 
streets in towns is one of great interest to many 
of your professional readers, and, in fact, forms 
one of the subjects for premium daring the 
ensuing session of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, I trust the writer of the article will 
pardon me for presenting the subject of the 
specific gravity in one other aspect in addi- 





|proof that they lack the great essential of | 


SOUTH WARNBOROUGH CHURCG. 


Tae parish church of South Warnborough 
has been re-opened by the Bishop of Winchester, 
after undergoing restoration, and a new south 
aisle and organ-chamber being built. The 
original edifice contained only nave and chancel. 
Daring the restoration there have been found 
several moulded and carved stones of the Norman 
period. These have been preserved and built in 
the new work, in such a way that the best 
specimens may be seen in the south-east inner 
angle of the vestry. The original north door- 
way, of Norman work, is intact. The colour, 
wash, and plastering have been cleaned off. The 
stonework and carving are in good preservation, 
which is partially due probably to the existence 
of a porch, but more particularly to the kind of 
stone it is executed in. There are two kinds of 
stone used, which would lead one to suppose 
parts were reworked from the stone of an earlier 
edifice. There is also a very small window on 
the south side of the west end of the nave, with 
very deeply-splayed jambs, with semicircalar 


darability and economy in road-making, viz »| head, which is probably older than the north 


| toughness. 


This is very clearly shown in some |doorway. The work is very radely wrought 


| of the basalts, which cut with a smooth, almost | The other windows are of different periods, from 


| glassy surface, and are nearly as brittle as the 
substance whose fracture they represent. 

| In practice, therefore, it will be found that a 
| greater bulk for an equal value is not always the | 
| most economigal to use, and the safest test to 
| apply is that of durability ; and the only sure 
guide to this is by practical experiments with 
| the respective kinds of material, laid down at 
| the same time upon a continuous length of road- 
way. The force required to crush cubes of equal 
area of the various samples is, however, a good 
indication of the money value of granite for 
macadamising purposes; and as the respective 
| firms have furnished them to me from time to 
| time, I give them in a table below, in which I 
| have also included the information contained in 
| the tables supplied by the writer of the article :— 
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It will be at once seen by reference to the last 
two columns of the table that the heaviest stone 
is decidedly the strongest, and most likely to 
withstand the wear and tear of heavy traffic fora 
considerably longer period ; and when to this is 
added the discomfort to the public, and the 
damage to carriage-wheels occasioned each time 
a fresh coating of macadam is required, the 
apparent saving by using the lighter material 
becomes doubtful, and the probability is that the 
more dense stone will in the end be the cheapest. 

GrorcEe Hopson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


| thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The south arcade, dividing the aisle from the 
nave, is composed of three arches, carried by 


| two pillars, with moulded bases and capitals. 


| The east and west responds are moulded corbels. 
| The roof of the new aisle is a lean-to, of Baltic 
timber, wrought and left clean from the tools, 
boarded on the back side, and covered with felt 
and 8 lb. lead to the foot. The nave and chancel 
| roofs have been restored and retiled, with orna- 
| mental tile crest. The inside of these roofs has 
| been stripped of the lath and plaster, and cleaned, 
and plastered between, leaving the roofs open. 
A decided improvement has been effected in 
the acoustics of the fabric. The old tower and 
| Spire were taken down, being in a dilapidated 
| condition, and have been re-erected in English 
oak, and covered with shingles, surmounted with 
an iron cross and weathercock. The tower con- 
| tains at present the three oid bells, re-hung in 
| a new frame, arranged so that another may be 
| added to the peal. There are four stained-glass 
| windows ; two of them are memorial windows, 
| by Clayton & Bell; the other two are of old 
| heraldic glass, arranged by thesame. The other 
| windows are glazed with cathedral plate-glass, 
| in two colours, from the design of the arcbitect. 
| The passages in the nave, aisle, and the whole 
'of the chancel are laid with tiles from Lug- 
| wardine, from a special design; some of the 
| encaustic tiles were copied from old ones found 
| during the restoration. The altar-table is raised 
| five steps above the level of the nave floor; on 
‘each space the design for tiling is different ; the 
steps are of Portland stone, with glazed tile 
lrisers. There is a super-altar, of Devonshire 
'marble, from Messrs. Goad’s works, near Ply- 
| mouth. The piscina has been partly restored, 
| leaving portions with the marks of the destroyer’s 
axe. The priests’ choir-stalls in the chancel are 
'executed in oak. The chancel-screen is in 
English oak, of an open design, so as not to 
|obstruct the view of the chancel from any 
part of the church. The font is placed at the 
| west end of the nave, and is a portion of a 
| Very early one ; the bow! is new, of Irish marble, 
‘polished: it is copied from the pieces of the 
 origiaal, which were found built in the walls, and 
|is now placed under the new one below the 
‘floor line. The church is heated by Porritt’s 
|patent warm-air stove. The north porch is 
| new, copied from the old, which was very much 
' decayed ; none of the material is fit for reuse. The 
‘nave, chancel, and porch roofs are tiled with 
‘ornamental tile-cresting, purposely made. The 
| pulpit is wrought in Caen stone, executed by 
|Mr. Earp, of London. The nave and aisle are 
| seated with open-bench seats, of Savannah pitch 
| pine, selected, and varnished. The lectern and 
sedilia are executed in wainscot oak. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Lee & Hale, of Odilam, 
and 8. Warnborough. The whole of the work 
has been executed from the designs of Mr. G. 
E. Street, architect. Mr. Jas. Redden superia- 
tended as clerk of the works. 








GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY EXTENSIONS 
AND THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Tur works of this line are making weekly a 
perceptible advance. Through Bethnal-green, 
across the top of Hackney-road, over Dalston- 
lane, under the North London Railway, and on 
thence to Walthamstow, evidences of progress 
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may be witnessed in brickwork, embankments, 
and iron-girder bridges of the usual ugly type. 
In London, east and north-east, an immense 
amount of house property has been tumbled 
down to provide a suitable course and breadth of 
line. Some of this house property was valuable, 
but a large amount of it in the Hackney and 
Bethnal-green quarters was ruinous, and bad or 
wretchedly built. Bad and good, however, have 
been swept down, and whole streets and lanes 
have disappeared. Between the Great Eastern 
and the North Lordon lines the working classes 
and the poor traders have fared rather badly. 
The dispossessed have betaken themselves to 
the already overcrowded quarters of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green, and offshoots from Hackney- 
road. A.few landlords have been benefited, 
and a large number of families have suffered. 
This has ever been the case. It is a great mis- 
fortune that works of public utility cannot more 
often be carried out without inflicting a train of 
evils. The provision of homes for the poor 
ought to precede the commencement of all 
undertakings that necessitate the removal of 
the poor from their old homes and the centres 
of their employment. 








ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCH, PORT LOUIS, 


Wirt reference to a brief notice in our pages 
some short time ago, of the opening of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Port Louis, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, wherein the 
church is stated to have been designed by the 
late Bishop Hatchard, the Rev. Dr. Huxtable, 
Bishop designate of the Mauritius, writes to 
say that it is quite true Bishop Hatchard laid | 
before the committee a sketch of a small church 
in Switzerland, taken from a circular asking for | 
subscriptions, which he wished to give the 
general idea of the sort of church he would like | 
to have built, but that the plans of St. Nicho- 
las’s Church are really by Mr. W. A. Mann, the 
assistant surveyor-general, and present a great 
improvement on the design shown to him. “ Let 
me add this,” says the writer, “ the church has 
been the subject of universal admiration.” 











WINTER EXHIBITION: SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Fottowinc what we are forced to think the 
questionable example of the Water-Colour Socie- 
ties, the Society of British Artists has opened 
its galleries in Suffolk-street with a collection 
of pictures, studies, and sketches, as a winter 
exhibition. It comprises 638 works in oil and 
water-colours, many of which are of a very 
agreeable character, but can scarcely claim 
higher praise. It is unnecessary to particu- 
larise: on a bright morning a pleasant hour 
may be spent in the gallery. Some pictures by 
the late Mr. Pyne must be regarded as the chief 
feature of the collection. 














ANOTHER MAN’S WANTS. 


Sir,—I am desirous of following up the modest 
wants of your contributor :— 

I want each Metropolitan Vestry Board to 
have the name of the streets printed on the 
lamps at each end of every street or road, and 
the number of the nearest house on the inter- 
mediate ones, for the assistance of benighted 
travellers. 

I want the country vestries to do the same, 
and to erect at the junction of all principal roads 
& properly-directed sign-post. 

I want reflectors fixed in the top of every 
street lamp to throw more light around. 

I want a more convenient station erected at 
Clapham Junction over the existing scattered 
ones, with comfortable waiting-rooms, instead of 
the bewildering tunnel at present in use. 

I want the waiting-sheds on each side of rail- 
way stations to be inclosed, and to be made 
more cosy. 

I want the metropolitan and other railways to 
have the name of the stations distinctly printed 
on their respective lamps. 

I want the postman’s time saved by letter. 
boxes being fixed at each house, and his journey 
up and down the City offices stairs prevented by 
each office having a letter-lift. 

I want all cab-stands to be under properly 
covered erections, with small waiting and refresh- 
ment rooms for the men. 

I want drunken people to be removed at once 
to the nearest police station. 


I want the river steam-boats to be more 
respectable, and to have a saloon deck for first- 
class passengers, leaving the roof and fore-cabin 
to the second-class travellers. 

I want omnibuses to have removable covers 
over outside seats, so as to enable their being 
used on rainy days. 

I want water-carts to be things of the past, 
and supply-pipes laid on from the main to every 
pillar-lamp, and the roads watered from same by 
means of a removable hose. m 

I want the same to be always ready for imme- 
diate use in case of fire; and, above all, 

I want to see other people follow the excellent 
example set by Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Sati Borg. 








THE “TENDER” SUBJECT. 


Sir,—I am glad to find, from the letter of 
Mr. Dale in your last number, that I have not 
misunderstood and misrepresented the “ Back- 
ingham Palace-road”’ matter, and have not, 
therefore, to make the apology or retractation 
which I promised, had I unwittingly done so. 
The explanation of Mr. Dale is not quite satis- 
factory to my mind, for I think that such errors 
and mistakes as I pointed out in my former com- 
munication—which were only samples of many 
others which I could have adduced—ought not 
to occur in cases in which a very handsome 
commission is charged by the architect for 
taking out the quantities. I also think that in 
such cases the architect has no right to divest 
himself of the responsibility of incorrect quanti- 
ties by putting a protecting clause in the general 


conditions, behind which he can shield himself 


from the consequences of them. I have known 
a great number of high-minded quantity sur- 
veyors in my time, and have found that they not 
only prided themselves upon the accuracy of their 
quantities, but always acknowledged their re- 
sponsibility if they made mistakes. 
AvupI ALTERAM PaRTEM. 

*.* Our correspondent deals too tenderly 
with Mr. Dale’s communication. If we were to 
express our opinion of the explanation given by 
Mr. Dale, that gentleman would not find it at all 
flattering. 





Wirn reference to Wraysbury Church tower and spire, 
Messrs. Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild, who sent the 
lowest tender, write to say, in reply to our printed 
inquirios, that they took out their own quantities, adding, 
**a course we invariably adopt when the opportunity is 
afforded us,” 

** Further, that we would not have obtained the 
contract had we shown such want of knowledge of the 
—_ of materials and labour as is displayed by the 

uilder who sent you an abstract of his quantities, we 
admit; yet we can scarcely be expected to explain to the 
public how it is that we are able to undertake the work at 
what may appear so low a cost,’’: 

**We think though, sir, that if you were aware, as we 
are, of the circumstances under which some of the tenders 
were made, you would not be surprised at the discrepancy 
between them; but it is not our business to enter upon 
that matter,” 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Maidstone School of Art.—The exhibition 
of drawings by the students of this school has 
been held at the Corn Exchange. The distribu- 
tion of prizes by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
took place at the Concert Hall. The Mayor 
occupied the chair. The report said :— 


** In reviewing the progress of the Maidstone Art Night 
Class, for this their third report, it is a great satisfaction 
to the committee to find that the number of students in 
attendance continues to be so well sustained, and that 
the classes are self-supporting. The classes have now 
been held for rather more than three years and a half, 
having been opened in January, 1867. The success of the 
students at the annual Government examination has always 
been very fair, and the number of prizes taken very 
encouraging to the pupils, and reflecting much credit upon 
the master. The number of students who have passed 
through the school from its commencement has been,— 
Middle-class students, 108; artizans, 88. The total result 
of the examination this year has been,—Prizes on examina- 
tion, 7; ditto on drawings sent up, 8; total, 15; being 
one more than we have had previously. Six students have 
obtained full certificates. . . . . The committee would be 
glad to be able to commence an Art Library, and would 
be grateful for gifts of books of that class. Back volumes 
of the Builder or Art-Journal would be acceptable,” 


Science Teaching in Liverpool contrasted with 
that in other Towns.—A class for the study of 
elementary mathematics has been opened at the 
Operative Trades’ Hall, Duke-street. Mr. James 
Hayes delivered the introductory lecture. Mr. 
James Samuelson presided, and in the course of 
the evening he congratulated the meeting upon 
the success which attended the opening of the 
class for the study of chemistry. 

On that occasion nineteen students, he said, registered 


themselves, which showed that they were doing something 
to raise Liverpool from the very degraded position which 





it held in regard to science teaching. Very recently th 
were told ty the borough coroner that ta Manchester, 


Birmingham, Leeds, and London, science and art classes 
flourished to a considerable extent; but the reply imme. 
diately made was that a comparison between manu- 
facturing towns and a seaport was not worth very much, 
Well, he (Mr. Samuelson) had compiled a statement from 
the Directory of Science and Art which showeé the position 
Liverpool held, ome with that of other seaport towns, 
Bristol had three schools, the largest number of students 
in one school being 200, with six masters ; Plymouth had 
three schools, the largest number of students in one being 
241; in Southampton there was one school, attended by 
146 students ; South Shields had four schools, in one of 
which there were 112 students; there was one school in 
Aberdeen, attended by 280 students; one in Leith, at. 
tended by 289 students ; in Belfast there were twenty-two 
schools, one of which had 122 students; Glasgow—which 
might safely be compared with Liverpool—bad seven 
schools, one of which was attended by 1,013 students, and 
another by 500; Liverpool had three schools, the largest 
number of students in any one being 150, and those were 
the boys of the Liverpool Institute, Little towns like 
Lurgan and Newtownards had three schools each, one 
with 148 students. In 1869-70 there were in all 21,669 
persons receiving science instruction in the three king. 
doms, of which number Glasgow supplied 1,700; Ply. 
mouth, 456; Woolwich, 385; Liverpool, 280; of whom at 
least 200 were middle-class students ; and, by way of con- 
trast, a place called Alexandria (which the Government 
Directory said was in Ayrshire), 99 students, Mr, 
Samuelson said they were doing something to raise Liver. 
pool from her degraded position in the matter of science 
and art-teaching, and he felt sure that it would not be 
seid hereafter that the trade unionists of Liverpool 
thought only about their pockets. He had never thought 
so, and he had only been too sorry that gentlemen in the 
town had not come forward long since and lent them their 
assistance. That time, however, had not arrived, for Mr, 
Reade, architect, of this town, had volunteered to give to 
the members of that hall an introductory address and a 
course of lectures on the construction of buildings, while 
one of his assistants had proffered his services in conduct- 
ing a drawing class.” 


Mr. Samuelson, in conclusion, expressed the 
hope that great good would result from those 
classes, 

The Islington School of Science.—A public 
distribution of science and drawing prizes, with 
three 151. scholarships, awarded to the students 
in evening classes and pupils of the Islington 
Public School by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at the May examinations, 1870, has taken 
place in Myddelton Hall, Upper-street, Islington, 
Professor Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S., presiding. 
The admission was free, and the attendance was 
good. Mr. Wheatley stated that in 1862, 12 
students passed ; in 1863, 21 passed ; in 1864, 31 
passed ; in 1865, 30 passed; while in the year 
1866 the number rose to 35. In 1867, 32 passed ; 
in 1868 (the first year of Mr. Angel’s drawing 
classes), 40 passed ; in 1869, 55 passed ; while at 
the May examinations this year the total number 
of successful students was 62. In addition to 
these successes, four gold medals, two silver 
medals, and two bronze medals have been 
awarded to the school, and also two 501. exhi- 
bitions, tenable for three years, and three 101. 
scholarships, the latter having been taken by the 
boys in the day school. Altogether it was con- 
sidered that the numbers who had joined the 
classes, and the great interest taken by them in 
the instruction, as evidenced by the successful 
results, indicated pretty clearly the demand that 
existed in this neighbourhood for scientific in- 
struction. A newsessionof evening science classes 
for young mencommenced in October of Jast year. 
The Rev. Professor Henslow reviewed the work 
done by the school during the last nine years, 
and said the general impression on his mind was 
that there had been a steady progress made in 
all subjects, with perhaps the exception of vege- 
table physiology and zoology. Knowing boys 
as he did, he could say that the school was 
flourishing, going steadily on, and could not well 
do better, and this success was in a large 
measure due to the skill and teaching capa- 
bilities of Mr. Howard, the head-master, and 
Mr. Angel, the teacher. The chairman delivered 
the prizes, which consisted of volumes, drawing- 
slates and boards, boxes of paints, chemical 
apparatus, batteries, &c., to the various suc- 
cessful scholars, shaking hands with them, and 
speaking a few words of encouragement to each. 

The Chippenham School of Art.—This school 
will probably be closed unless working men 
avail themselves more generally of the instruc- 
tion it affords. = 

Science Examination at Leeds Mechanics’ In- 
stitution—Two medals have been awarded to 
students in the science, classes of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution. William Hawksworth, 
pupil of Mr. George Ward, has been awarded a 
silver medal in subject 11, organic chemistry, a8 
being the second in the whole of the Uni 
Kingdom in this subject; and William Lee, 
pupil of Mr. Thomas Hick, B.A., has been 
awarded a bronze medal in subjects 4 and 5, 
pure mathematics, the third on the list in this 
subject. These are the only medals awarded to 


| students in Yorkshire science classes, excepting 
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NEW WORKS. 
IRISH PRIVATE BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Last week we mentioned some of the English 
metropolitan Bills in Parliament Session for 1871. 
The following are the Irish metropolitan and 
provincial Bills: —“ Dublin Main Drainage ;” 
‘ Belfast Drainage and Improvement ;” “ Dublin 
Tramways; “Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway ;’ “Great Southern and Western and 
Cork and South Limerick Direct ;” ‘ Great 
Southern and Western, No.1; Great Southern 
and Western, No. 2;” ‘ Northern and Western 
of Ireland ;” ‘“‘ Waterford and Wexford, White- 
haven and Wexford, Steamboats Bill ;” ‘‘ Water- 
ford, New Ross, aud Wexford Junction ;” 
“Waterford and Central and Kilkenny Junc- 
tion ;’ Ennis and West Clare Railway.” 

Considering the insolvent state of many of 
the Irish railway lines, these intended exten- 
sions create a surprise, and we should not 
wonder hereafter to hear of the companies 
asking Parliament for powers to abandon 
them. Nothing, as far as we can see at pre- 
sent, will save many of the Irish lines from 
annihilation except their purchase by Govern- 
ment; and there is a strong party in the sister 
kingdom at present who have been energetically 
working for years to accomplish that end. 








THE “ STREET-ORDERLY BIN.” 


AN invention under the above name has been 
adopted by the authorities fur use in the streets 
of the City of London, and has attracted consider- 
able attention amongst passengers along the Hol- 
born Viadact and the more frequented thorough- 
fares, particularly those in which the new asphalte 
pavement has been laid down. Owing to the im- 
possibility of keeping the main streets clean by 
means of the ordinary night sweeping, a staff 
of boys was engaged to keep constantly at work 
with hand-brush, shovel, and basket, throughout 
the day, each boy having a section of the street 
alotted to him. This was proposed several years 
ago, and called the “ Street-orderly System.” It 
soon appeared, however, that the dirt accumu- 
lated by each boy was a great obstruction and a 
nuisance on the edge of the road, and the 
expense of men and carts constantly going 
round to collect it was very great. 

To meet this objection the street-orderly bin 
was introduced by Messrs. Burton, Sons, & 
Waller, the manufacturers of sanitary ironwork, 
of Holland-street, Blackfriars. It consists of an 
upright box, a little too like a pillar letter-box, 
with a sliding lid at top, which opens to receive 
the contents of each shovel, and a sliding door at 
bottom, by which the bin is emptied at night by 
the regular scavengers’ carts. 

Where space in the street is very scanty, the 
bin can be made as the base of alamp-post, and 
it is particularly adapted for use as a public 
dust-bin, in narrow courts, where it can be 
recessed into the wall, so as to avoid obstruction. 








“THE WANT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MANCHESTER.” 


I woutp refer the writer of the letter which 
appeared with the above heading in your last 
issue, to the prospectus recently issued by the 
Manchester Society of Architects, and of which 
copies were sent to all the known architects in 
this city, for distribution amongst their pupils 
and assistants. You will see by the copy I 
enclose that the object has been to bring pro- 
minently under their notice that there are excel- 
lent aids to the study of their profession within 
the reach of all who choose to avail themselves 
of them, in the classes at Owen’s College, the 
School of Art, &c., and in the magnificent collec- 
tion of books at the Free Library, which contains 
a large proportion of those recommended by this 
society for study, and also that there are several 
valuable prizes open to them to compete for. 

If the writer of the letter referred to had 
been even but a short time in Manchester, he 
would, I think, have known that attempts of 
the kind desired by him have been made by a 
kindred society, the Manchester Architectural 
Association, and that, notwithstanding the 
strenuous and laudable exertions of those who 
have given both time and money, the result has 
been a total failure. 

It cannot be wondered at, therefore, if the 
members of the Society of Architects, old prac- 





titioners most of them, should hesitate at giving 
their time, and the results of their experience, 
in repeating an experiment apparently so un- 
promising. J. MurGAtTROYD, 
Hon. Sec., Manchester Society 
of Architects. 








THE BLOCK BOOKS. 


I scarcELy believe many of your readers will 
approve the theory of “F. 8. A.,” that 
where a distinct declaration, purporting to re- 
present a fact, has been made by A, and its 
truth denied by B, “the burthen of the proof 
rests with B.” On the contrary, I venture to 
submit that in such a case the affirmative of the 
issue is clearly a duty legitimately and pro- 
perly cast upon A; and onder that belief, I 
(for the present, at least) decline stating my 
reasons for rejecting the imaginary antiquity of 
the “ Biblia Pauperum,” but require the authors 
of the statements I have called in question to 
prove their correctness. 

In this stage of the controversy I see no 
utility in “ F. S. A.” referring to the letters of 
Mr. Noel Humphreys and of Monsieur Berjeau, 
unless at the same time he mentioned my com- 
munication which led tothe first, and my answer 
to the second, both of which must be perfectly 
well known to “F. 8. A.” 

If the date impressed on the hogskin binding 
in Lord Spencer’s copy of the “ Biblia” had 
been 467, instead of 1467, it would have been 
equally as material in relation to the truth. If 
your next impression should leave my challenge 
unanswered, I will supplement it with a list of 
queries, upon the satisfactory solution of which 
the question I have raised will mainly depend. 

Henry F, Hott, 








MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
BUILDERS. 


S1r,—Your correspondent “ E.,” in your num- 
ber of the 3rd inst., p. 971, states that it is no 
secret that in the provinces it is a common thing 
for Fellows of the Institute to take out their 
own quantities, and in some instances to receive 
payment from the builders without their clients’ 
knowledge, and to charge 2} per cent. instead 
of 1} per cent. charged by competent surveyors ; 
and that such men, too, are not above taking 
commission also from contractors and trades- 
men; and he adds, “ of what use is it to make 
rules that members are not to do such things, 
and wink at their being done?” 

If, sir, your correspondent “ E.,” instead of 
making sweeping accusations, direct or by 
inuendo, will furnish me with the name of such 
a Fellow, and state the occasion, and furnish me 
with positive evidence of the fact, with his signa- 
ture attached, I undertake to bring the matter 
under notice of the Council, who, as high-minded 
and honourable men, will, I am sure, not blink 
such a questiou, but bring it to a practical issue. 

Tuos. L. DonALpDsoN, 
Hon. Sec. Foreign Correspondence. 








TO FRANCE. 


Rrave Lanp! yet longer bear Fate’s hard control ! 

Men sai‘, and truly, Pleasure and wild Joy 

Were all thy worship, and that each vain toy 

Absorb’d thy frivolous heart; nor could thy soul 

Uplift itself from idlest mirth and glee. 

Now, Paris, rise, and show what thou canst be! 

How Pestilence can be borne—how trial met— 

How Famine wakes nor murmur nor regret. 

What though the leaguer sits before thy walls,— 

What though thou echo’st back his trumpet-calls,— 

What though, to celebrate some festive day, 

He bids the triumphs of thy Science play,— 

Be thine firm Order,— Patience ’neath the doom, 

Nor let foul Anarchy thy fame o’ercast ; 

But thus, devoted to a living tomb, 

Win thou from Heaven dear recompense $ = 
ee 








A NEW SCHOOL FOR BRIGHTSIDE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


A MEETING of the workmen of the Atlas Works 
has been held for the purpose of taking steps to 
assist in the erection of schools in connexion 
with All Saints’ Church. The cost of the 
schools, which it is intended shall accommodate 
upwards of 1,200 children, will be between 
4,0001. and 5,000. The land upon which they 
will be erected is near the church, and the whole 
of it, valued at 800i., has been generously given 
by Sir John Brown. In addition to this sum, 
Sir John will contribute 5001. towards the erec- 








tion. The want of school accommodation ig 
that part of the town has been long felt. Tho 
schools which have hitherto been used are in 
the Atlas Works, and on Sundays they are go 
crowded that some additional rooms have had to 
be taken. But even now sufficient accommoda- 
tion cannot be obtained. In the proposed new 
schools, there will not only be large schoolrooms 
for children, but class-rooms for young men, and 
rooms in which meetings of working men can 
be held. The meeting on Saturday took place 
in the boiler-plate department. It was well at. 
tended, there being probably upwards of 1,000 
persons present. Mr. J. D. Ellis said it was un- 
necessary for him to explain the object of that 
meeting. They were probably all aware that an 
Act of Parliament had recently been passed, 
which made it necessary that any schools which 
were to be erected to be independent of the 
Act should be commenced immediately, and 
that a portion of the funds required should be 
raised before the end of the year. That was 
the reason why it had been thought necessary to 
call them together at that time. It was quite 
advisable that they should make great exertions 
if they were to have schools in that district 
which would be independent of the Education 
Act. What they wanted the men to do was to 
set about getting funds for the building of 
schools near All Saints’ Church, and upon land 
which Sir John Brown was prepared to give. If 
they did not get funds and commence the build- 
ings before the lst of January, they would lose 
the large subscriptions which had been promised 
towards them, and probably Sir John would 
withdraw his offer of the splendid piece of land. 
Sir John Brown and other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and resolutions promotive of the 
object of the meeting were passed. 








HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY’S OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I believe with your correspondent, “A 
Competitor,” that if official information be waited 
for, at least forty-six competitors may be kept 
in suspense for an indefinite period. I will, 
therefore, with your permission, give some par- 
ticulars which have come to my knowledge. 

The chance of carrying out the work on terms 
to be hereafter agreed upon, of gaining a premium 
of 201., and one of 201., were the baits offered 
to architects, one of the conditions being that 
no award would be made unless the directors 
were satisfied that the designs could be carried 
out for the stipulated sum of 5,0001. 

It was not likely that the gentlemen who 
were 80 very shrewd as to secure such a saving 
clause would be easily satisfied, for, according to 
the wording of the clause, it would not be suffi- 
cient for the authors of the designs to prove that 
they could be so carried out. 

However, forty-nine architects submitted de- 
signs, no doubt expecting fair play, and three 
were selected for trial, the first in order being 
by Mr. Hagen, of Hull; the second by Mr. 
Bailey, of Keighley ; and the third by Mr. Jack- 
son, of Bradford. 

In reply to inquiries made in your columns, the 
secretary to the society stated that the first 
(Mr. Hagen) had failed to give the required 
satisfaction, and that the second was then on 
his trial. I am not aware that any farther 
official communication has been made, but I am 
in a position to state that Mr. Bailey also failed, 
and that Mr. Jackson was more successful, or, 
at all events, he is commissioned to carry out 
the work. 

Immediately after Mr. Jackson was appointed 
architect of the building, it was decided to 
modify his design, and the 301. premium was 
offered to Mr. Bailey, whom the directors had, 
by a former resolution excluded from the com- 
petition; the premium was accepted, and the 
drawings consequently forfeited. 

I am only posted up in this matter to Sep- 
tember 6th (three days after Mr. Bailey received 
the offer of the premium). On that day the 
forfeited drawings were sent from the society 8 
office to Mr. Jackson, and the remainder were 
then at Halifax. 

Perhaps Mr. Hagen will say whether he has 
received the 201. premium. : 

The fact that one of the directors is an archi- 
tect, and that some of his colleagues are men 
whose reputation for probity is not confined to 
Halifax, does not lessen the strangeness of their 
proceedings. ANOTHER COMPETITOR. 

*,* The secretary informs us that a circular has 
now been sent to each competitor, stating that 
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the directors have selected the first design, and 
also awarded the premiums to the competitors, 
second and third in order of merit, with the 
following result :— 


1, ‘Prosper the Society,” Mr, Samuel Jackson, archi- 

tect, Bradford. 

2, * Architectus,’? Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Leeds 

and Keighley, 

3, “Selon Mérite,”’ Mr, J. T. Meredith, architect, 

Kiddermirster, 

“* Considerable time has been taken up in enabling the 
directors to decide upon their award; but this has been 
unavoidable, from the necessity, in their judgment, of 
testing, by estimates obtained from responsible contrac- 
tors, whether the design selected as the first in order of 
merit could be carried out for the amount stipulated, viz., 
5,0001. Two sets ef designs had to be rejected from their 
inabi.ity to stand this test. 

To show that great care has been exercised by the 
directors in keeping strictly to the terms of the circular 
issued to the competing architects, they deem it right to 
themselves to state that contracts have been already 
entered into for carrying out the selected design in the 
following departments of works, viz.—Mason and exca- 
yator, joiner, plasterer and slater, plumber, and heating 
spores for a sum considerably below the stipulated 
amount, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Little Dewchurch.—The church of this parish, 
dedicated to St. David, has been re-opened for 
public worship, after undergoing a restoration 
or re-building: except the tower, it has, in fact, 
been entirely pulled down and re-built. The 
walls of the original church had no foundations, 
but the present building has; and the nave, 
which was originally disfigured by pews and a 
low ceiling, has been improved by. the restora- 
tion of the old benches, most of which, after 
undergoing repairs, were used again. The tim- 
bers of the old roof, which were previously hidden 
from view by the low plastered ceiling, are now 
opened out, and the chancel arch, which was 
also very low, and was fast becoming danger- 
ous, has given place to one of greater eleva- 
tion in the Pointed style. The chancel is fitted 
with stalls, and a three-light stained glass 
window has been inserted from the architect’s 
own design. A reredos, the centre of which 
consists of alabaster, inlaid with Venetian mo- 
saics, represents in the centre the Agnus Dei, 
and on each side angels bearing harps; the 
reredos is extended to the north and south 
walls, with paintings on zinc. The whole church 
is floored with encaustic tiles, from the cele- 
brated Lugwardine works. The tower has been 
restored and strengthened, and the peal of bells, 
which originally consisted of three only—one of 
which had been broken for many years, and has now 
been recast by Messrs. Taylor,of Loughborough— 
has had two bells added, making a peal of five. 
The whole work has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Preedy, of London, at 
a cost of 1,4001., which sum includes not only 
the church restoration expenses, but the build- 
ing also of a new boundary-wall round one side 
of the churchyard, the repair of all old walls, 
drainage—including large culvert drain,—new 
gates, and various other items of expense neces- 
sary to make the work complete. As far as 
possible, the materials of the old building have 
been used up,—as in the working in of the old 
windows, &c. The new church stands pretty 
nearly, if not almost entirely, on the site of the 
old one. The work of re-building has been car- 
ried out by Mr. Mayman, of Belmont. * The 
church is furnished with heating-apparatus. 

_ Heigham.—The division of the extensive and 
increasingly-populated district of Heigham into 
three parishes has been followed by efforts for 
the provision of more adequate church accommo. 
dation. In the parish of Holy Trinity there has 
for some time been a large and commodious 
church ; and a short time since the more recent 
parish of St. Philip was provided with a struc- 
ture used for divine worship until the church 
itself, which is in course of erection, is completed. 
Greater church accommodation has now been 
also provided for the district included in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew. A “temporary 
church,” capable of seating 500 persons, has 
been put up. It stands on land abutting upon 
Adelaide-street, where the principal entrance is; 
but there is also a second entrance from Old 
Palace-road. Although designated a “ tempo- 
rary” church, the building has an appearance 


floor, and the walls are lined for that depth with 
boarding. The roof is lofty. It is constructed 
in six bays, open to the ridge, which is 30 ft. 
from the floor. The ribs consist of boards 
blocked out and bolted together, and covered on 
each face with radiating boarding, forming a 
semicircular arch, springing from about 5 ft., 
and reaching the height of 21 ft. from the floor. 
There are no rafters to the roof, which is covered 
with boarding laid upon purlins ; and the whole 
of the boarding, timbers, and framing are stained 
and varnished. There are no windows in the 
sides of the church ; but light is obtained chiefly 
from a lantern running the whole length of four 
bays of the roof. The centre sashes in each bay 
are opened by lines and pulleys, connected with 
a rod extending along the lantern, and working 
on centres, a line with a small wheel at one end 
opening and shutting the whole of the lights. 
There are also windows, with trefoiled heads, in 
each gable. At night the church is lighted by 
means of twelve star burners, of ten lights each. 
The floor is formed of thick boards, laid, without 
joists, upon timbers placed 6 ft. apart, and is 
suitably covered with matting. The benches 
are made of deal, with light wrought-iron bearers, 
for supports, screwed to the floor, and have 
sloping backs, with a book-board affixed under 
the seat. The work has been carried ont, at a 
cost of over 6001., by Mr. James Youngs and 
Messrs. Wilkins & Curtis, from plans prepared 
by Mr. Henry Hall, architect, London. 
Thornby.—The parish church of St. Helen, 
Thornby, will be re-opened for divine service 
after a thorough restoration and enlargement. 
The expense attending the work has been con- 
siderable, and, at the present time there is a 
deficiency in the amount required of 250). The 
church was very small and altogether inade- 
quate to the wants of the parish. It consisted 
of a small nave and chancel, with a tower at the 
west end, and was in a dilapidated condition. 
The windows, which, for the most part, are 
Late Square-headed Decorated, have been pre- 
served and restored. The greater part of the 
chancel was in too wretched a condition to be 
preserved, and has been partially rebuilt, and a 
new decorated window, at the east end, now 
takes the place of an opening, with an arched 
head and wooden mullion in the centre, which 
was not worthy the name of a window. The 
whole of the church has been restored, and con- 
servative feeling has been exercised throughout. 
A small lancet window was discovered on the 
north side of the church, and this has been re- 
inserted in its original position. The tower arch 
which, like many others, was blocked up and 
lost to the church, has been opened and restored. 
In order to provide proper accommodation for 
the parish a new aisle has been erected on the 
north side, with windows of Early Decorated 
character. It is built of Duston stone, with 
Bath ground stone dressings to windows, and 
Duston hard stone parapets, copings, buttresses, 
weatherings, &c. The arcade of the new aisle 
is executed in Bath stone for the most part, but 
the arches are in Duston and Bath stone alter- 
nating, as are also some of the relieving arches 
over the windows. The roofs are new through- 
out, including the porch, and of the best pitch 
pine. The main timbers are stained and var- 
_nished, but the boarding is left in plain wood, 
without varnish, first, in order to produce a 
pleasing contrast in colour; and, secondly, to 
prevent the dropping of wet in the winter 
season, which is so often the case in consequence 
of the condensation of moisture. The floors of 
the church and chancel, up to the sanctuary, are 
paved with Maw & Company’s best black and 
buff tiles, in different designs, and the parts 
within the sanctuary and on the foot pace are 
laid with ornamental encaustic tiles from the 
same firm, of simple designs. The whole of the 
seats, including the choir stalls, are of pitch 
pine, with solid ends, having carved paterns on 
the outside, suited to the form of the ends. 
Besides the new aisle, an organ-chamber and 
sacristy have been erected on the north side of 
the chancel, with an arch opening into the chan- 
cel, and another at the east end of the new aisle. 
The lower or first side of these arches is sup- 
ported by corbels carved in natural foliage, 
slightly conventionalised. The tower arch and 














of substantiality. It is 75 ft. 6 in. long, and 33 ft. 
wide, with open benches for 500 persons. In the 
front is a porch, 20 ft. by 5 fc., and at the rear 
a large room for vestry and other purposes, 33 ft. 
by 12 ft. The building, which is constructed 
entirely of timber, the sides being strongly 
framed, and on the outside covered with stucco, 


the vestry have each a screen of Early Decorated 
character. The works have been carried out 
from designs, and under the superintendence, of 
Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons, of Northampton, 
architects, and executed by Mr. Gee, of Daventry, 
builder. 

Garston (Liverpool).—The fonndation-stone of 





18 plastered on the inside to within 4 ft. of the 


a church, to be dedicated to St. Matthew and 


St. James, has been laid at Mossley-hill, 
Garston. The edifice, according to our authority 
the local Journal, is to be erected and endowed 
out of the fands left by the will of the late Mr. 
Matthew James Glonton. Ultimately those 
funds will realise about 40,000I., and it is in- 
tended hereafter to erect a parsonage and 
schoolrooms close to the church. The work has 
been delayed for some time owing to the oppo- 
sition which the trustees,—Messrs. G. M. Bowen 
and P. Vance,—encountered from the incumbent 
of an adjoining township, who maintained that 
further church accommodation was not required 
in that neighbourhood. It was, however, the 
particular desire of Mr. Glenton that the church 
should be erected on Mossley-hill, and the 
trustees therefore selected the site in question. 
The church is designed in the early geometrical 
style, of the thirteenth century. A site has 
been selected, commanding views of the Allerton 
and Mersey valleys, and being about a quarter 
of a mile to the west of the Mossley-hill railway 
station. The stone of which the walls will be 
built is being obtained on the site, from a quarry 
opened for the purpose, bands of lighter coloured 
stone being introduced to both inside and out- 
side to lighten the somewhat sombre effect of 
the red stone. The dressings of the arches, 
windows, &c., are being obtained from the Wool- 
ton quarries. The ground-plan consists of a 
nave, 97 ft. 6 in. long, by 24 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
lighted by a clearstory of twelve two-light win- 
dows on each side, and a west window of five 
lights ; the north and south aisles, 97 ft. 6 in. 
long, and 13 ft. wide; chancel, 48 ft.6 in. by 
24 ft. 6 in. wide, with a tower, 30 ft. square, 
placed across its western end, and having arches 
on the north and south opening into the quasi- 
transepts, which are used for the vestry and 
organ, with clearstory above to admit light for 
the choir, which is placed under the tower. 
The heights of the building are 40 ft. from the 
floor to the wall-plate of the nave and chancel, 
and 64 ft. to the ridge; the tower being 114 ft. 
from the floor to the top of the parapet, and 
142 ft. to the apex of its roof. The entrances are 
by a large western door, and by a porch in the 
western bay of the north side. The roofs are to be 
of pitch-pine, unvarnished, as are also the seats, 
which will accommodate 800 adults. The font is 
to be adjoining the west door. The cost of the 
church and fittings, exclusive of the organ, will 
be 10,0001. ; the parsonage, which is to be placed 
at the south-east angle of the site, being esti- 
mated at 2,000/. The architects are Messrs. 
Paley & Austin, Lancaster; and the builder, Mr. 





William Winnard, jun., of Wigan. 

Carlisle-—The new church of St. Paul, in this 
city, has been consecrated. The edifice has 
been erected at a cost of about 3,7001. The 
original estimate was 2,9301.; but some addi- 
tional work, which was the subject of extra con- 
tracts, has been executed, including some little 
progress with the tower, which, together with a 
spire, it is proposed to add to the church when 
the funds allow. The edifice, which has been 
built from the designs of Messrs. E. Habershon 
& Brock, architects, stands in an open space of 
ground, bounded on the east by Spencer-street, 
on the north by Lonsdale-street, and on the west 
and south sides by two newroads. It is built, in 
the Gothic style of architecture, of Newbiggen 
red stone, with high-pitched roofs, covered with 
green slates, the windows being of different 
patterns of geometrical tracery. Within, the 
church consists of a nave, nearly 30 ft. wide, and 
73 ft.3 in. long, with north and south aisles, 
divided from the nave on each side by five Gothic 
arches, of alternate red and white stone, sup- 
ported by circular columns. The nave is 
heightened by a clearstory above the arches, 
containing a series of circular windows and 
tracery. The chancel is 20 ft. 10 in. deep, and 
is spanned by an arch extending over its entire 
width, the walls up to a certain height being 
painted, so as to represent a wainscoting of 
coloured tiles. The whole of the roofs are of 
open timber work. The west front, which looks 
towards Lowther-street, has a large Gothic win- 
dow, of rich tracery, but with rather stunted 
mullions. The windows are filled with cathedral 
glass, of a green shade, and its colour gives a 
cold appearance to the interior which might, with 
advantage, have been relieved. The seats are 
open benches, and, what is a useful feature of 
church fittings, have small umbrella-racks at 
the end. There are two entrances, besides one 
from the vestry,—one at the north-east angle, 
where the tower and spire are proposed to be 
erected, and the other beneath the west window. 





Sittings are provided for 600 persons. At present 
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the absence of the tower and spire prevents the 
fabric presenting an imposing appearance. Those 
adjuncts it is proposed to run up to an altitude 
of 120 ft. As designed, the tower will have 
angle buttresses and four pinnacles above which 
will be the belfry windows, in an octagonal 
story, and above which will rise the spire, with 
high open pinnacles over the spire lights, 
in addition to the larger ones below. The 
organ was purchased by special subscription, 
at a cost of 2851., towards which Mr. Losh, of 
Manchester, gave 2001., and Mr. Charles Arm- 
strong 501. ‘The contractors for the building and 
joiners and carpenters’ work were Messrs. Charles 
& John Armstrong, of Carlisle, and the minor 
contracts were also carried out by Carlisle 
tradesmen,—the slating, by Mr. James Graham ; 
the plastering, by Mr. Ormerod; the painting 
and glazing, by Mr. Canning; the plumbing and 
gasfitting, by Mr. Willoughby. The iron palisading 
surrounding the church was supplied by Messrs. 
Porter, Hinde, & Vorter; and the heating appa- 
ratus, which consists of hot-water pipes, was 
laid by Messrs. Lees & Graham. The whole of 
the chancel furniture is from the workshops of 
Messrs. Kirkbride & Son, and the decorations of 
the chancel wall and the inscription upon the 
pulpit were executed by Messrs. John Scott & 
Son. 

St. Mary-at-the-Walls.—An effort is about to 
be made to thoroughly restore and re-arrange 
the sitting accommodation of, and to build a 
chancel to, the parish church of St. Mary-at-the- 
Walls. The church committee, recently appointed 
by the parish, at its first meeting unanimously 
determined to callin the professional services of 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield, architect, son of a former 
Bishop of London and Archdeacon of Colchester, 
to survey the building and report upon the best 
means of increasing the efficiency of the accom- 
modation. 

Llanvetherine.—The parish church of Llanve- 
therine, in the county of Monmouth, has been 
re-opened after restoration. The roof, which was 
in avery dilapidated state, has been repaired, 
the old stone tiles removed, the defective timber 
taken out, and re-covered with slates and a Bath 
stone ridge, and the gables recoped with new 
stone. The interior of the roof, which is a 
wagon panelled one, has been carefully restored 
also. The decayed oak braces and ribs have 
been cut out and new ones inserted, the panels 
filled in with new V-jointed boarding, with 
moulded cornices. A new three-light window 
has been inserted on the north side of the nave, 
and the other windows restored and reglazed 
throughout. The defective parts of the walls 
have been restored with new masonry, and the 
inside plastered. A new panelled ceiling has 
been placed in the tower, with a new open termi- 
nation, in pitch-pine, to the tower screen. The 
old shaft and bow! of the font have been removed, 
and new substituted. Anew pitch-pine seat has 
been fixed in the south-east corner of the church. 
The warming is effected by one of Gurney’s 
stoves. The total cost of the work is about 4001., 
the whole of which has been defrayed by the 
rector, the Rev. F. C. Steele. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. William White, con- 
tractor, of Abergavenny. 


space. The side galleries, however, which cover 
the whole of both aisles, still remain. A new 
organ-chamber has been built on the north side 
of the chancel, with cellar for the heating-appa- 
ratus beneath. Nearly the whole of the stone- 
work, which was very much decayed, has been 
restored; and where so much of it had been 
mended with cement, it has been cut away and 
replaced with new stone. A noticeable feature 
was the new corved stone pulpit. The work is 
estimated to cost about 2,0001., exclusive of the 
organ-chamber, which cost about 1601. The 
stone pulpit and the whole of the stonework was 
done by Mr. William Wade, of St. Neot’s; the 
wood-work by Mr. Thomas Edey, of St. Neot’s ; 
the tile floors were supplied by Messrs. Maw & 
Co. The architects were Messrs. Habershon & 
Pite. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Bow.—A new church has been opened at Bow. 
The edifice stands opposite the Protestant 
Church. It is of Kentish rag stone, and the 
style is Gothic. The building is of considerable 
size. Mr. Blount was the architect. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Shefield.—Broompark Congregational Church 
has been re-opened. The edifice has been built 
by two instalments. Some seven years ago the 
nave was roughly put up as a temporary begin- 
ning to a more commodious structure, the tran- 
sept and ornamental finish being left to some 
future occasion. That occasion arose when, the 
Rev. Professor Tyte having accepted the pasto- 
rate, Messrs. Innocent & Brown, the architects, 
were requested to submit completed plans. 
Their designs have now been carried out, with 
the exception of a porch and spire in front. It 
is only fair to the architects to state that 
these have been omitted, as the criticism 
to which the exterior of the building is 
still open might have been disarmed had the 
full scope of their plans been executed. The 
effect of the interior is very simple. The 
church is in the Early Gothic style. The new por- 
tions comprise transepts, two vestries, and apse ; 
underneath being a lecture-room for week-night 
services, which will accommodate 250 persons ; 
with entrance-lobby, vault for warming-appa- 
ratus, and other requisites. The building is 
lighted by coupled lancet windows, with large 
rose-windows in the transept gables, and smaller 
ones in the apse, filled with geometrical stained 
glass. Seats are provided for 450 persons in 
open pews, 3 ft. wide, of deal, stained, and having 
crimson cushions throughout. The pulpit and 
its accessories are of carved wood, by Mr. A. 
Hayball, from the architect’s designs. Messrs. 
B. & T. Nelson were the contractors for the 
entire works, which have been carried out under 
the direction of the architects. The total cost 
of the completion is estimated at from 2,2501. to 
2,3001. and of this 1,916/. have been raised. 

Liverpool.—A new Wesleyan Chapel, which 
has been erected in Rowson-street, New Brighton, 











Biggleswade.—The ancient parish church of 
Biggleswade, Beds., dedicated to St. Andrew, 
has been re-opened, after extensive reparation. 
The structure is in the Early English style, with | 
square tower and five bells, nave, chancel, and 
two aisles. There are sedilia on the south side | 
of the chancel, with piscina in a more elevated 
position, The old church has features of great 
interest for antiquaries. In regard to the work 
of reparation, the original plastering, both exter- 
nally and internally, has been removed, and the 
interior pointed with light mortar. The outside 
parapet, walls, and other brickwork parts have 
been rebuilt in sandstone, to match the other parts 
of the building, with new stone string-courses and 
battlements. The tower, which is built of clunch, 
has been cleaned down and pointed, and new 
battlement coping put on; and the ringers’ 
chamber, formerly ascended to by means of a 
ladder, is now reached by a new spiral staircase, 
built on the north side. The turret clock has 
also been renovated, the face having been newly 
gilded, and new works added to the inside. The 
square pews of the church and chancel have been 
replaced by new open benches, those in the nave 
having square ends, with sunken panelled tra- 
cery, and those in the chancel carved poppy- 
heads, all of pitch-pine. The western gallery 
and ringing-chamber, which formerly hid the 
tower arch, have been taken down, and chil- 
dren’s seats on a raised platform occupy the 





has been opened for public worship. The build- 
ing has progressed with great rapidity, so as to 
be opened for public worship in about seven 
months from the commencement. The architect 
of the new chapel was Mr. Henry H. Vale, 
president of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
whose designs were selected in competition, and 
have been carried out by Messrs. J. & T. Mason, 
of Egremont, builders; the sub-contractors for 
the joiners’ and carpenters’ work being Mr. 
Reddy of Liscard; for the plumbing, glazing, 
and staining, Messrs. Cherry & Lawlor, of Little 
Brighton. The reredos and pulpit were executed 
by Mr. Rogerson, of Liverpool, who also executed 
the whole of the carving. 

Hull.—The Primitive Methodist Connexion 
have commenced the building of a chapel and 
schools in Lincoln-street, Hull. On the ground 
floor will be a large school and infant school, with 
six class-rooms, and above these will be a chapel 
to accommodate 670 persons, and capable of 
having erected at some future time a gallery to 
hold 120. The cost of the building is to be 
about 2,5001. It will be in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and of red brick with Ancaster 
stone dressings. Mr. 8. Musgrave is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. George Robinson the builder. Five 
foundation stones of the building were laid by 
members of the family of the late Mr. Samuel 
Hodge, to whose memory the building is 
dedicated. Several bricks also were laid. The 


layers of the stones each gave 201. towards the 
cost of the building, which with the amounts 
subscribed by the “ brick-layers,” and money 
already raised, represents about one-third of the 
entire cost. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Scarborough.—The corner-stone of a new 
school building at Scarborough, to be called the 
St. Martin’s Grammar School, has been laid. A 
site having been presented by Dr. Cross and Mr, 
Petch, of Scarborough, together with the sum 
of 1,0001. by Miss Mary Craven, the work will 
now be soon completed. The site fronts Rams. 
hill-road, and the building, which is in the Gothio 
style, comprises school-rooms and class-rooms 
for boys and girls, and a large lecture-hall above, 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London, is the architect ; 
and Mr. Thomas Petch, of Scarborough, is the 
contractor. 

York Town.—The new National Church Schools, 
for York Town and Cambridge Town, Frimley, 
have been opened by the Bishop of Winchester, 
The schools, which contain every accommodation 
for the purpose, were designed by Mr. Buckeridge, 
architect, and built by Messrs. Collier & Catch. 
pool, of York Town. 

Barbourne.—A meeting of the parishioners of 
St. George’s, Barbourne, was held in the vestry 
of the church, on Wednesday, for the purpose of 
considering what steps it would be necessary for 
them to take in the parish to meet the require- 
ments of the new Education Act. The attend- 
ance was small. The following resolution was 
adopted :—“ That the existing schools of the 
parish of St. George being inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the new Education Act, 
and so constructed and so inconveniently placed 
as not to admit of suitable adaptation to the 
wants of the parish, it is most desirable that 
new schools should be built for boys, girls, and 
infants, in lieu of the existing schools, on a more 
eligible site, and that a subscription be now 
opened for that purpose.” The meeting ap 
pointed a committee for carrying out the reso- 
lution. 

Hardwick.—A new school for the children of 
the parish has been opened. It has been built 
at the sole cost of Mr. Edward Thornton and 
other members of the family, the materials being 
carted by the farmers of the parish. The school 
is built of rock-work faced stone, with Mears 
Ashby stone dressings to the windows and doors. 
The roof inside is an open roof, with circled ribs 
to principals resting on stone corbels. The 
timbers are stained and varnished. At the east 
end of the school is a bell-gable, terminating 
with an iron cross. The school is lined with 
best dressed bricks, of different colours, and 
arranged with arches, and two recesses, with 
doors, which are intended for a school library. 
The school floor is laid with blocks of wood. 
Attached to the school are two cottages, for 
schoolmistress, &c. The school and cottages 
stand on high ground, rising from the street, 
near the church. They have been built from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Law & Sons. The contractors were Mr. 
Banks and Mr. Keightley, of Northampton. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Sedgley Church.—Shortly after the death of 
the late Rev. W. Lewis, the inhabitants held a 
meeting, and then determined to perpetuate his 
memory by placing a stained window in the 
parish church, where he had ministered for 
nearly forty years. The window has just been 
inserted in the south aisle, as close as possible 
to the place of his interment. The window, 
which is in two divisions, illustrates the sub- 
jects of Christ feeding the multitude, and of little 
children being taken into the arms of the 
Saviour. The memorial was manufactured by 
Messrs. Hardman. 

Little Milton Church.—On the death of Mr. 
E. L. Franklin, of Ascott, in August of last 
year, it was felt by some of his friends that it 
would be a gratification to them to erect some 
memorial in testimony of the high esteem in 
which they held his character. The parish of 
Little Milton owes very much of its temporal 
well-being to him, and as he took an active 
part in the building of the church, and was 
afterwards for some time churchwarcen, it was 
thought that a painted window in the neg 
at Little Milton would be a very fitting form 0} 
memorial. Consequently a subscription was 





started among some of Mr. Franklin’s friends, 
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and a west window, by Messrs. Hardman & Co., 
of Birmingham, has been inserted. 

St. Nicolas’s, Beaudesert (Warwickshire),—In 
this church the two-light Decorated south 
window in the chancel has been filled with 
stained glass, by Wailes, under the direction 
of Mr. Hugall, architect, as a memorial of the 
late George Fayrer, M.D., of the adjoining parish 
of Henley-in-Arden. The subjects selected are, 
first, an illustration of the text,—‘I was sick 
and ye visited me;” a male figure is bringing 
medicine to the bed-ridden, and in his left hand 
is a book with reference to the spiritual consola- 
tion, which, as a member of the medical pro- 
fession, he was privileged to give. The second 
illustration is of the words,—‘*I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty,and ye gave 
me drink.” The same male figure is seen re- 
lieving the wants of the poor. In the quatrefoil 
above there is an angel with a scroll, bearing 
the words,—‘ Ye have done it unto me.” Mrs. 
Phillipps, an aunt of the late Dr. Fayrer, who 
was highly esteemed by his fellow-townsmen, 
has made this offering; and we hope others may 
be induced to follow the example in decorating 
this interesting church, which was restored a 
few years back by the exertions of the Rev. 
W. P. A. Campbell, who was in charge of the 
parish at the time. 

Lichfield Cathedral.—A stained-glass window, 
to the memory of the late Mrs. Spode, of Hawks- 
yard Park, has just been placed in this cathedral. 
There are three principal lights, the centre show- 
ing our Saviour on the cross, the right the figure 
of St. Helena, and the left the Resurrection. The 
principal subject in the lower part of the window 
is the Temptation, and the upper part ig filled 
with a variety of subjects, embellished with 
tracery. The work is from Hardman’s, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Aldford Church.—The Marquis of Westminster 
has erected a stained window in the eastern end 
of this church, in memory of his father. 








Hooks Received. 


Messrs. Locxwoop & Co. have taken Chaucer’s 
fame under their protection. We have from 
them a second edition of their revised version of 
his works, fitted for family reading, called “ The 
Riches of Chaucer,” with a New Memoir of the 
poet, by Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, the whole 
well printed, and agreeably illustrated; also a 
second edition of “ Tales from Chaucer,” by Mr. 
C. C. Clarke, which makes a very amusing story- 
book, and at the same time serves to lead to the 
study of his works in their original poetical 
dress. We can commend it.——The artist illus- 
trated in the current number of the Avt-Journal, 
is Mr. Henry Stacy Marks, a painter yearly 
making progress in public opinion, Engravings 
are given of three of his best pictures. An 
engraving of “ The Miracle of St. Mark,” by A. 
Fleischmann after Tintoretto, conveys the spirit 
of the master remarkably well.——Temple Bar 
for December (Bentley), includes a charming 
account by Hans Christian Andersen, of “A 
Visit to Charles Dickens.”’——London Society 
{also published by Bentley now) has its usual 
number of amusing stories and engravings. 
“The Foreign Settlement in Soho,’ one of 
the papers in it, gives a truthful picture 
of the locality. The Christmas number of 
this periodical includes seven full-page illus- 
trations, and is altogether a good one of its 
class.—-—The Christmas number of English 
Society, conducted by Mr. James Hogg, who 
founded London Society, has eight such illus- 
trations, and a considerable amount of amusing 
writing. The conductor has wisely adopted larger 
type than that used in the first-named.—— We get 
from a more than ordinarily clever paper about 
Liverpool, in Frazer’s Magazine, these lines, which 
have a wide and weighty application. If they 
were to sink well into the public mind, some- 
thing would be hatched. They are addressed to 


An Egg Merchant. 


“ What the deuce 1s your use? You nothing produce, 
You never lay eggs. Oh, you’re a transmitter, 
f A has an egg intended for me, 
He hands it to B, B to C, C to D, 
D to E, E to me—who pay, after A, 
B, O, D, and E, for stopping the way; 
For surely ’twere fitter A’s egg and my penny 
Changed hands without paying a toll to so many, 
Which terribly docks Farmer A of his gain, 
While of eggs hardly fresh I often complain.” 


——The British Workman, the Band of Hope 
Review, and the Children’s Friend, all published 
by Partridge & Co., pursue their important 





course (yes! important), and give for a penny 
or a halfpenny such wood engravings and such 
sound good English writing as were not obtain- 
able a few years ago for many times the money. 
——Meesrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin have 
added to their many educational periodica!s the 
Technical Educator, intended to be a practical 
sequel of their Popular Educator, the usefulness 
of which is considerable. Some of the depart- 
ments of the Technical Educator appear to be in 
very good hands, but as to others we are not 
sure. Architecture should be treated by a pro- 
fessional and experienced architect ; engineering 
and surveying by experienced engineers and 
surveyors ; architectural drawing by an architect 
or under the guidance of one. If this be ad- 
mitted, then it stands to reason that building 
construction,—the manipulatory or workman 
portion,—ought to be treated by some intelligent 
builder, who, either having been once a work- 
man himself, or having paid peculiar attention 
to planning, designing, and workmanship, would 
be able to write practically on the subject. 
Messrs. Cassell can improve their series much 
by securing the services of intelligent masters 
or workmen in the different trades and occupa- 
tions which they intend to treat of in their 
work, Under the title ‘‘ Christmastide,” the 
conductor of the Leisure Hour, Dr. Macaulay, 
issues for the first time a Christmas part of his 
popular and good periodical, and a very satis- 
factory part, or rather whole, it is, brimfal of 
amusing carefully-revised stories, essays, and 
engravings. Amongst the first we may signalise 
‘A Miserable Christmas and a Happy New 
Year,” by Hesba Stretton; and from the second 
take ‘‘ Notes on Nursery Nonsense,” by Somerset 
Herald. The latter is a capital paper, full of 
quaint suggestiveness, and is artistically illus- 
trated. The circulation of the Leisure Hour 
shows what a large public there is for an 
amusing safe periodical. The Sunday at Home is 
issued by the same society, and we are told on 
the best authority that the circulation of the 
two together is above 220,000, that of the 
Sunday at Home being the larger of the two. 











aliscelluwen, 


ihe Metropolitan Board of Works.— 
This Board has decided not to grant the request 
of the Bethnal-green Vestry, asking them to 
open up a new thoronghfare from High-street, 
Shoreditch—which it is the intention of the 
Board to widen—to Bethnal-green-road. The 
improvement would cost nearly half a million of 
money, not a penny of which Bethnal-green was 
willing to contribute. The Board were, for the 
most part, unaffected by the arguments of Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Newton, the former of whom 
proposed an amendment, that the Board should 
seek Parliamentary powers to enable them at 
once to set about making the new thoroughfare. 
The Board, alarmed at the large amount 
paid to law stationers (about 2,5001. annually) 
for fair copying, determined to dispense with the 
services of the writers employed through the law 
stationers, and to employ them direct, and pay 
them by the hour, at the same rate of pay which 
they received from the law stationers. The per- 
sons so engaged, however, have sent in a memo- 
rial to the Board, stating that, owing to a rule 
of the trade, they are prohibited from accepting 
work direct from an employer, and are therefore 
reluctantly compelled, unless the work came 
through a law stationer, to decline the business 
of the Board. The matter has been referred to 
a committee for consideration. 


St. Leonard’s Tower, Bridgnorth.—The 
re-erection of this tower will now be proceeded 
with under a contract with Messrs. Estcourt, of 
Gloucester. Ata meeting, held on Friday, the 
estimate of this firm, amounting to 2,7081., was 
accepted for the work ; but this does not include 
the cost of the bells, groinings, turret, pinnacle, 
and other contingencies. The sum already sub- 
scribed is 1,7691., leaving a deficiency of 9991. 
to be collected in order to meet the estimated 
outlay on the tower. 


Stone Preservation.—We hear that at the 
recommendation of Professor Abel the process 
invented by Messrs. Gay & Co., of Alton, Hants, 
for waterproofing and preserving stone and 
other buildings, is, by the order of the Office of 
Works, to be applied to the decayed stonework 
of the Houses of Parliament. It ought, per- 
haps, rather to be said “some” of the 








stonework, 


Death-rate at Blackburn.—The death- 
rate of Blackburn having been unusually high 
twelve months ago, on the invitation of the 
town council a conference of medical men has 
lately assembled to ascertain the causes of it, with 
a view of preventing a similar occurrence this 
winter. Their report was handed in to the town 
council on Thursday, the 1st inst. The usual 
death-rate of Blackburn is 28 per 1,000, and it 
rose to 36 and 38 during the two quarters to which 
their attention was specially directed. They 
accounted for the propagation of fatal diseases 
by—1, the injury arising from smoke ; 2, impure 
water-supply ; 3, the condition of surface and 
underground drainage; 4, the overcrowding of 
dwelling-houses and want of ventilation; 5, 
open cesspools; 6, the existence of slaughter. 
houses and piggeries in crowded districts ; 7, the 
use of organic refuse in filling up hollow spaces ; 
8, infant mortality ; and 9, steam, in relation to 
its effects upon the health of workpeople em- 
ployed in mills. The water of the town, on 
being analysed by Mr. Crace Calvert, of Man- 
chester, was found to contain 10°40 grains of 
solid residue per gallon, and infusorial life was 
five times as great as in the water at present 
supplied by the Manchester corporation. 


Decoration of Ospringe Church, Kent.— 
The chancel of this church has just been 
decorated by Messrs. Holden & Son, of Lambs- 
condnit-street, after a design prepared by Mr. E. 
L. Blackburn, architect. The boarding of the 
roof is grounded in white, with ornamental bands, 
the rafters and tie-beams being banded in red, 
white, and blue. Masonry, interspersed with 
bands of various patterns, forms the decorations 
on the walls, with Gothic drapery on each side, 
and the east wall is further enriched with Gothic 
drapery bearing the sacred monogram. Above 
the east window are angels in the posture of 
worship, and on the jambs of the windows are 
figures of the patron saints, Peter and Paul. 
The Tudor window on the north side bears the 
Tudor crest (pomegranate, Tudor rose, and port- 
cullis) in the blocks of masonry, the other win- 
dows and arch having paterz in the blocks of 
masonry. The sedilia on the south side has been 
ornamented with a canopy of satisfactory design. 
The cost of the decorations is the gift of St. 
John’s College. 


Hamilton-place and Park-lane. — We 
must again urge the importance of proceeding 
rapidly with the desired improvement of Park- 
lane. We are informed that the following is 
the correct state of the negotiations for the 
purchase of the necessary property. The 
freehold of all the houses and land belonged 
to the Crown, and this has been bought and 
paid for. The three houses required,—viz., 
Sir Edward Kerrison’s, Mr. Butler Johnson 
Monro’s, and Mrs. Blyth’s, all on the east side 
of Hamilton-place,—were referred to the arbi- 
trament of Mr. Clifton, and he gave his award 
in all three cases on Thursday, the 1st inst. The 
stables on the east side also have to be altered. 
The drawings for the contract are approved, and 
the tender will be delivered next week. There 
only remain two or three unimportant claims, 
because Hyde Park is not interfered with, but 
only a small piece of enclosed land at the end 
of Hamilton-place, which is included in the 
purchase of the freehold. 


Gravesend Property. — The following 
prices were realised for freehold property in 
Gravesend at a sale by auction, at the New Falcon 
Hotel, last week :—Freehold house, No. 3, 
Edwin-street, let at 261. per annum, purchaser, 
Mr. Jennett, 3501.; freehold house, No. 78, 
Edwin-street, annual rental 18/., Mr. J. T. 
Cooper, 2201.; freehold house, No. 33, Parrock- 
street, estimated annual rental 24/., purchaser, 
Mr. Pilkinton, 2651.; freehold cottage, No. 3, 
Star-cottages, Clarence-street, with slip of land 
adjoining, annual rental 201. 163., Mr. Spain, 
2051. ; two freehold cottages, Nos. 4 and 5, Star- 
cottages, Olarence-street, let at 14/. 63. and 
131. 17s. 4d., Mr. Clarke, 2701. 


Cpening of Cork Cathedral.—The Protes- 
tant Cathedral of Cork, erected from the designs 
of Mr. Burges, was consecrated on the 30th ult. 
The cost, to the present time, is stated to be 
36,0001. The building is of large dimensions, 
the nave being 162 ft. long. It is built of Cork 
and Carlow limestone. The chancel is separated 
from the nave and aisles by eight pillars, of red 
Cork marble, and seven broad steps of a Sicilian 
marble lead from the nave to the chancel. A 
view of the interior will be found in the Builder. 
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Explosion at the Gasworks, Rochdale- 
road, Manchester.—Two men have beep 
killed by an explosion at the Rochdale-road Gas- 
works. An inquest touching their deaths has 
been held. Mr. Henry Lyons, manager of the 
works, gave evidence, and stated that the ex- 
plosion was in the first place attributable to the 
valve of the exhauster having been sprung by 
the workmen in a screwing-up progess, which 
converted the plane surface of the valve into an 
undulating one; and, in the second place, to a 
leakage at or near the exhauster. Besides him- 
self, witness said that Mr. Adam Woodward and 
Mr. Hopkinson, both engineers, and members of 
the gas committee, were present and fully in- 
vestigated the matter. He believed they 
entirely concurred with his view ; but on their 
part the matter was left open for further inves- 
tigation with a view to prevent anything 
occurring for the future. Atter the explosion, 
one of the men was heard groaning, and the 
poor man said that while assisting at the valve 
he thought he smelt gas, and applied a light to 
the place. The explosion followed. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death. 


“The Sanatorium,” Weston = super- 
Mare.—The annual meeting has been held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. R. A. Kinglake. It appeared 
from the secretaries’ reports, that since the last 
meeting 320 patients had been admitted, each 
remaining twenty-three days on the average. 
Increased accommodation was needed, for the 
lack of which the committee had been compelled 
to refuse cases. Office-bearers were elected or 
re-elected, and other business done. If corpo- 
rations and local Boards were compelled to do 
their duty in attending to the sanitary wants of | 
their district, ‘‘ Sanatoriums” would soon be- 
come a thing of the past, like lesser hospitals. | 
Are there not sanatoriums of some kind neces- 
sary, too, for the habitual drunkards of all ranks, 
or, irrespective of grade, would not a few revo- 
lutions on the treadmill, daily, restore the 
patient to sober consciousness and conva- 
lescence ? 


Baths at University College Hospital.— 
The details of the plans for the new baths have 
been finally approved, and their erection will at 
once be commenced. The original estimate for 
the baths was about 1,0001.; but certain altera- 
tions have been considered advisable, and the 


Asserted Encroachments in Hyde 
Park.— A meeting of ratepayers has been 
held in the Vestry-hall, Kensington, to con- 
sider whether any and what steps should be 
taken to protect the rights of the public in 
Hyde-park, Kensington-gardens, and the Ken- 
sington-road. The Rev. C. Darby Reade was 
elected to preside. It was unanimously resolved 
that the meeting, having heard the statement 
made by Mr. Dexter and Dr. Dudfield, was of 
opinion that steps should be at once taken to 
protest against the rights of the public in Hyde- 
park, Kensington-gardens, and the Kensington- 
road being infringed upon, without, at ail events, 
the consent of Parliament. Mr. Dexter explained 
that the first step proposed to be taken was to 
get a legal opinion as to the rights of the people 
in respect to the property in question. This, 
and protesting against encroachments without 








cost will now be 1,3101. The mercurial and 
sulphur baths, occupying a space of 15 ft. by 
11 ft., with an adjoining hot chamber (7 ft. by 
5 ft.) for the disinfection of the clothes of 
patients suffering frora itch and phtheiriasis, are 
quite separate from the other baths, and have a 
distinct entrance away from the general bath- 
hall and the Russian bath, whilst the fumes 
therefrom are conveyed away to the top of the 
building by a special pipe. The whole of the 
baths will be warmed by hot-water pipes, the 
walls cemented, and the floors tiled, so as to be 
easily and thoroughly cleansed. The architect 
is Mr. M. P. Manning. 


The Ventnor Hospital for Consumption. 
Considerable efforts are being made in aid of 
the National Hospital for Consumption, on the 
separate or cottage principle, erecting near 
Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. The com- 
mittee, in anticipation of the completion of the 
third pair of houses, now being erected at the 
entire cost of two gentlemen, and ivr the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds to defray the expense of 
furnishing and opening these houses for the 
reception of patients, have decided to hold, early 
in the spring, a fancy bazaar in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Riding School, Knightsbridge. We 
willingly repeat the expression of the committee’s 
hope that any ladies who may be willing to act 
or have their names placed on the ladies’ com- 
mittee, or who intend to contribute any articles 
for sale, will communicate their wishes to the 
secretary, Mr. Neale F. Horne, 2, Adelphi-terrace, 
Strand, London. 


Improvements in Fire.grates.—A patent 
has been taken out by Mr. John Milne, of St. 
Andrews, for a fire-grate, which heats air intro- 
duced by a pipe either from outside or from the 
room, as desired, and discharges it, when heated, 
into the room, instead of allowing so much to 
escape, as in ordinary cases, up the chimney. 
Such a purpose has often been the subject of 
patents,—e g., Welch’s patent, and various others, 
though the means adopted differ. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 
The present president, and whose address we 


consent of Parliament, was all that could be 
done until next session. Another resolution was 
passed, appointing a committee to carry out the 
views embodied in the first resolution. Among 
the names of the commitiee mentioned were Sir 
Henry Hoare, M P., Dr. Gladstone, Mr. Shaen, 
and Monsignor Capel. It was understood that 
the committee should elicit the opinion of the 
public by means of meetings. It was further 
resolved that a subscription-list should be opened 
to meet the expenses of the movement. 


Railways and their System of Ballast- 
ing.—A letter from Mr. T. Prideaux appears in 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, in which Mr. 
Prideaux says :—‘I propose that concrete be 
used as a foundation for the sleepers to rest 
upon, and also for the filling up of the same. It 
is a well-known fact that lime or cement will 
protect wood, and cause it to last longer than 
either tar or any other ingredient that has yet 
been discovered. Concrete forms a very im- 
pervious body, and will resist any amount of 
wet. It isas easily repaired as the loose ballast, 
of the present system, but with a little more 
cost of labour. The great difficulty with loose 
ballast is that the water percolates through it 
and decays the sleepers. I suggest that when 
more drainage is required the pipes should be 
laid at a sufficient depth, in order to provide for 
a dry bed, and then, if required, a drainage also 
might be made between the twosets of rails, the 
slopes being laid with concrete. . I think 
that the ballast commonly used might be formed 
into concrete with the aid of cement or strong 
hydraulic limes, and the repairs would cost very 
little more than ballast does.” 


Royal Academy Students.—On Thursday 
evening, the lst, on the occasion of a supper at 
Simpson’s Hotel, given to Mr. William Holycake, 
by the students of the Royal Academy, a testi- 
monial, consisting of a folio of original sketches, 
and a selection of photographs from the old 
masters, was presented to that gentleman as a 
mark of respect for the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself as curator of the Painting 
School of the Royal Academy, an office he has 
just resigned. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Valentine Prinsep. 


Blasting.—At Tregarden Quarry, Luxulyan, 
Cornwall, the property of the South Cornwall 
Granite Company, situate in the lands of Mrs. 
Foster, of Castle, probably the largest block on 
record ever blasted and entirely removed from 
its native bed at one time, was performed on the 
26th November, by one charge of powder, weigh- 
ing 20 lb. (supplied by the Cornwall Blasting 
Powder Company). The rock thus removed 
consists of fine granite, measuring 41 ft, 6 in. in 
length, by 34 ft. in breadth, and 8 ft. 6 in. in 
height, and contains 8564 tons of pure stone. 


Proposed Tramway to Watford.—A com- 
pany has been formed to construct a Tramway 
from Watford to London. The tramway will, if 
carried out, commence at a point near the Essex 
Arms, pass down the High-street over Watford 
Bridge, and go through Bushey, Sparrows 
Herne, Bushey Heath, Great and Little Stanmore, 
Edgware, Kingsbury, Cricklewood, and the Slade 
to Kilburn, finally terminating near the Cock, at 
Kilburn. It will then be in communication with 
the Metropolitan system of tramways. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—At 
the meeting of this society on Tuesday, the 6th 
inst., Mr. Charles B. Vignoles, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair, the first ballot for the present 
session was taken, when thirty-seven candidates 
were balloted for and declared to be duly 





printed in our last, is Mr. James H. Owen. 


elected, including eleven members. 


The New Police-station, Beaconsfield,— 
This station has been completed. It is built on 
land leased for a term of 999 years, at a ground. 
rent of 5l. per annum, and the cost has been 
1,3001. The architect was Mr. Charles Carter, of 
Great Marlow, county surveyor; and the builder, 
Mr. William Child, of Beaconsfield. It is built 
of red brick, with Bath stone dressings to the 
windows, and over the principal entrance are the 
arms of the county,—a swan,—carved in stone, 
The court-room is 37 ft. long, 17 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. in height. There is a magistrates’ retiring. 
room, 12 ft. by 10 ft., and a witnesses’ room, of 
the same dimensions. The cells are four in 
number, the dimensions of each being 10 ft. by 
9} ft.,and the height 64 ft. They are warmed 
by hot-water pipes, fitted by Messrs. Meaks, of 
Reading. The guard-room is 16 ft. by 12 ft., 
and it is 10 ft. high. There is accommodation 
for a married inspector. Provision is also made 
for the residence of one police constable. 


A Narrow Escape.—At the new Wesleyan 
chapel in course of erection at Middleton-in- 
Teesdale an accident happened, which proved all 
but fatal. The masons are now engaged in 
finishing the walling above the window-heads, 
the walls now being fall height, and one of the 
labourers outweighed the scaffold, when it fell, 
and the man that was standing upon it just had 
time to seize hold of the top of the wall. He 
held on in this dangerous position for nearly five 
minutes, when he was rescued by some of his 
fellow workmen. Had he slipped his hold, or 
the stones given way, he would have fallen a 
height of 50 ft. 


Society for the Study of Biblical Lands: 
A meeting has been held in Mr. Bonomi’s rooms 
to consider the desirability of forming a society 
having for its objects the investigation of the 
archeology, history, and chronology of ancient 
and modern Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, and other 
Biblical lands, the promotion of the study of the 
antiquities of those countries, and the preserva- 
tion of a continuous record of discoveries now in 
progress. At that meeting it was resolved that 
a society having the above-mentioned objects 
should be instituted, and a committee was formed 
to prepare the rules of the proposed society. A 
farther meeting to receive the report of the pro- 
visional committee, discuss the regulations, and 
decide upon sundry matters connected with the 
society, is to be held this Friday evening. Mr. 
W. R. Cooper is the secretary pro tem. 


Schools of the Haberdashers’ Company. 
This Company having determined to make some 
additions to their Free Grammar School, Mon- 
mouth, the foundation-stone of the new buildings 
was laid on Wednesday, November 23rd, by Mr. 
W. Hawes, the then master, expressing as he did 
so a hope that it would prove the first stone of a 
new series of buildings which would enable the 
school to rank high amongst similar institations 
of the country. A brass tablet on the stone 
bears this inscription :—‘ This stone was laid by 
William Hawes, Esq., Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Haberdashers, T. Higgs, Hsq., 
W. H. Skyring, Esq., W. Liddiard, Eeq., W. 
Hale, Esq., Wardens, November 23rd, 1870.” 
Mr. Snooke, the architect, presented Mr. Hawes 
with the trowel and hammer used on the oc- 
casion. 


Wigan Undermined.—An alarming dis- 
covery with regard to the public streets of 
Wigan has just been made. Under some of the 
principal streets it has been found that there 
are, at no great distance from the surface, some 
old colliery workings in a very insecure state, and 
the public health committee of the corporation 
has taken steps for at once securing the safety 
of the streets lying above the mines, which at 
present are in a very dangerous condition. 


Science in Liverpool.—A conference of 
gentlemen interested in scientific education was 
held in the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 02 
Tuesday night, and passed unanimously a reso- 
lution declaring the advisability of establishing 
a Science Cellege in that town, the cost of which 
was estimated at about 50,0001. A committee 
was appointed to take steps with the view of 
carrying out the object. 


The Brighton Baths.—The baths in the 
Brighton building described as,—‘‘ made of iron 
in one piece, and covered with a white enamel, 
which gives them the appearance of porcelain, 
possessing the requisite of perfect clesalines® 
without unnecessary trouble,” are in truth by 
porcelain in one piece, as designed by his — 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and suppli¢ 





by Mr. J. Finch. 














